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Programs for April 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has joined the nation 
in its campaign for Child Health, so this issue of Ca1LD WELFARE is chiefly 
devoted to the presentation of the best material for use in the May meetings, 
and for a preliminary Health Program in April, to arouse the interest of the 
community and secure its co-operation in the celebration of 


May Day for Child Health 


Plays and pageants for parents and children, songs and stories and recita- 
tions are provided, so we advise the use of fewer papers than usual, to allow 
ample time for such attractive features on the programs. 


The High School 


1. The Family and Child Welfare. 

2. May Day for Child Health. 

3. What Is Your Health-Beauty Score? 

4. Wohelo. (Have demonstration if your community has a camp fire.) 


The Parent-Teacher Association or Mothers” Club 


1. The Family and Child Welfare. 
2. May Day in Schools and Homes. 
3. Camp Meals to Teach Health. 

4. The Twenty-four Hour Schedule. 


The Pre-School Circle 


1. Children’s Foundation Study Course, IV. (Use Problems.) 
2. Child Health in the Kindergarten. 

3. Safe Milk and the Schools. 

4. Program of the American Child Health Association. 
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The President's Message 


Tue HicH VALUE oF CONVENTIONS 


HREE years ago, just after the annual meetings of four great national organiza- 
tions—our own among the number—the brilliant Good Citizenship Editor of 
the Woman’s Home Companion wrote an editorial on “The High Cost of Con- 
ventions,” which, to our way of thinking, should have had far wider publicity than 
even that assured to it by the enormous circulation of that splendid publication. 

It is true that vast amounts of money, time and energy are expended in our 
present mad habit—or shall we dare to call it, vice?—-of dashing about the country 
to hear or to tell some new thing. And yet, until the work of the world is standardized 
and “uniformed” to the point of elimination of all individuality, we shall probably 
continue to meet and even to multiply the meetings. But from one angle of vision, is 
not this very multiplication a sign of the better things which are coming? A quarter 
of a century ago we stayed at home. Professional people—doctors, lawyers, edu- 
cators, met and discussed their problems, but the general public sat contentedly in 
its “house by the side of the road,” kept its door closed, and “let the rest of the world 
go by.” 

And now the general public is waking up. In Women’s Clubs, in Parent-Teacher 
Associations, in street cars and on trains, even in little groups on street corners, men 
and women are talking of national issues, of civic interests, of child welfare; talking 
vaguely perhaps, ignorantly and a trifle wildly at times, but talking, about the things 
which twenty-five years ago were left to “professionals.” The volunteer worker, who 
before the war might have been defined as one who did whatever she wanted to do 
whenever she wanted to do it, has become the willing worker who works with a will, 
bnt this education has not yet been completed, and the state or national convention is 
the schooihouse in which it is being carried on. 

If one tremendous conference might be made to take the place of four, great con- 
servation would undoubtedly result, but in this saving of energy, time and money, 
might we not run the risk of economizing also in enthusiasm, inspiration and in this 
education, which, like all other teaching, must be graded just so long as the general 
public is graded in experience, interests and capacity? 

There is, for instance what we might call the college type of convention, made up 
of professional people, educators and students of sociology, experts all, reveling in 
technique, speaking a language all their own. Many would find there a vision 
hitherto undreamed of, while from it many would gain nothing at all,—because they 
are not ready for college. 

Then there is the High School type of conference, at which trained volunteers and 
social workers and students meet to consider well-digested plans based upon expert 
knowledge and to fit themselves for semi-professional service. University and club 
women, business men, representatives of great social welfare movements, help to swell 
the attendance here. Large issues are dealt with, mighty resolutions are passed, much 
good is undoubtedly accomplished and a vast section of our general public receives 
enlightenment. 

But we find still another division in the great school—what may be called the Grade 
School among conventions, and like all truly efficient Grade Schools it carries with 
it a Pre-School section. Here we find those whose busy lives as fathers and mothers 
of families, as teachers of elementary and middle grades in crowded classrooms, 
leave them small leisure for meetings and who must derive from those they do attend, 
the maximum of sustenance for their activities throughout the year. They must teach 
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in rural schools, they must go daily to office or shop or factory, they must keep a house 
and make a home, vften with closest calculation and almost unceasing effort. The 
precious days and dollars spent on conventions must bring in returns which will 
lighten those labors, which will be related directly to the personal side of the problems 
of home and school and community, if the outlay is to be justified. 

For such as these, who go back to “the daily round, the common task” refreshed, 
encouraged, inspired, by contacts with fellow-workers from near and far, by lessons 
learned of success won by others under difficulties equal to their own, by a wider, 
loftier conception of life and love and service, who shall say that the cost of conven- 


tions is too high for the value received? 


Cuitp HEALTH AND CHILD WELFARE 


The foundation stone of child wel- 
fare is child health, for a sound mind 
needs a sound body to carry out its 
orders, and the soul or character which 
must express itself through a subnormal or 
abnormal body or mind is heavily handi- 
capped in life. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, whose avowed object is “to de- 
velop .. . such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual edu- 
cation” has ranked Child Hygiene among 
its five major Departments, and its official 
organ the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, has 
endeavored to keep before its members and 
subscribers the fundamental importance of 


the health of children. 


But Hygiene is a science, and the teach- 
ing of it must be scientifically sound. Un- 
fortunately, scientific truth is not always 
expressed in terms of practical application 
to the average life of the average American 
home, while those who can reach the par- 
ents and teachers most in need of help, too 
often lack a firm basis for their informa- 
tion. This gulf we have from time to time 
made efforts to span, and at last we venture 
to hope that a permanent bridge has been 
constructed. Arrangements have just been 
completed with the American Child Health 
Association, so well known to all our read- 
ers, whereby the specialists of its staff will 


conduct a Section in the CHILD-WELFARE 
MaGAZINE, in which they will supply “clear, 
definite and authoritative information on 
child health measures,” from the pre- 
school through the high school ages. We 
welcome to the Editorial Staff, with the 
greatest interest and pleasure, Mrs. Aida 
deAcosta Root, Director of the Division 
of Publications and Promotion of the 
A. C. H. A. who will be in charge of the 


Section. 


May Day 

At the meeting of the National Board of 
Managers in Denver last September, the 
May Day Health Program of the American 
Child Health Association was unanimously 
endorsed. We hope that all our local 
groups will lend hearty support to this 
most important Crusade, in which the 
whole nation is taking part, and will de- 
vote their May meetings to some form of 
Health celebration. The finest possible pro- 
gram material is presented in this issue and 
in the further sources of supply indicated. 
Plays, pageants, poems and papers are 
offered in wide variety, and there is ample 
time for preparation. 

If each of our twelve thousand centres 
will promote child health in its community 
for even one month, who shall estimate the 
effect of the power thus released upon the 
welfare of the nation? 

MarcGarRETTA WILLIS REEVE. 
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THE FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 


BY WALTER GREENWOOD BEACH 


Professor of Social Science, Stanford University 


are found the beginnings of the family 

and the home. On the steppes of cen- 
tral Asia or amid the forests of Africa there 
gathered about the fire on the open plain 
father, mother and children; or in some 
cave in southern France, with the-fire at its 
mouth to ward off wild animals as well as 
to provide warmth, a similar group is 
found. Whether wandering from place to 
place or later fastened to a piece of land 


[’ THE dim recesses of prehistoric ages 


.as the basis of living, men, women and 


children are bound together as a unit, mak- 
ing by their unity those relations which 
constitute the home. In the home was the 
first division of work—that between man 
and woman. Here was the simplest type of 
worship—the family about the fireside in 
reverence before the household gods—long 
before tribal or national divinities had sig- 
nificance in the lives of men. Here, too, 
was the beginning of education—the ap- 
prenticeship life of children for the work 
of manhood and womanhood; and here the 
ideals, the virtues, the social loyalties, 
which bound individuals to common social 
purposes and activities, were taught, thus 
becoming the governing heritage of child 
life. The family is a simple primary 
group, profoundly affecting the strength 
and welfare of the human race. 

Each of the great institutions of society 
has some social function; it does something 
which is thought to contribute to social 
welfare. Fundamentally, the function of 
the family—what it does for society—has 
to do with the development of childhood. 
To bring children into the world is not 
enough; to guard and protect them so that 
they shall continue to live is also essential. 
And even this is not the whole story; 
equally is it necessary to build into their 
lives those habits, virtues, knowledge and 
interests which are the foundations of the 
types of conduct upon which the welfare 
of society depends. Society depends for 
its existence on the birth of population, 








upon the health and vitality of this popu- 
lation, and upon the quality of the popula- 
tion, as determined by inborn traits and by 
the influences which shape and direct each 
life after birth. It is the family which, all 
through past ages, has had this most dif- 
ficult and vital task, and is still its social 
work and opportunity. 


THe GREATEST CHILD WELFARE INSTITU- 
TION 


Most definitely, therefore, the family is 
the child welfare institution. If it does its 
work well, healthy and promising child life 
is the result; if it fails or is weak, child 
life fails—and this reveals itself in sick- 
ness and a heavy death rate, in an increase 
in the quantity of dependent children, in a 
growing number of those who go astray, 
entering eventually the world of vice or 
crime, and in all other kinds of social ills 
which all social workers are constantly 
facing. 

Human offspring have a long period of 
childhood, and childhood means weakness 
and dependence; lower orders of life grow 
up quickly, needing protection but for a 
brief childhood. Because of this difference 
between human and animal life, the human 
family, which is the institution for the pro- 
tection of child life, must have a perma- 
nence, a stability, which is not demanded 
by other forms of life. Only by a rela- 
tively permanent family life—not to be 
broken except for very grave reasons—is 
it possible to gain that stability which is 
necessary if suitable standards of child 
welfare are to be maintained. 

What are the standards for child life 
which may be expected in normal and well- 
constituted family life? For it is wise to 
fix the attention upon normal rather than 
exceptional social conditions in order to 
have a basis for judgment. Without try- 
ing to make a complete statement, normal 
family life suggests at least these stan- 
dards: A good inheritance, health, a 
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chance to play; fit companionship; educa- 
tion; adequate income. Failure in any of 
these standards leads to one or more of the 
problems which are thought of as consti- 
tuting the social evils of child life. Such 
problems are those of a bad inheritance— 
a crippled body or a defective mind; de- 
pendency—in which the family protection 
is gone or perhaps was never present or 
is too evil to be permitted to remain or is 
sick or without the necessary income to 
function as a family. Or it may be the 
difficulties are those of delinquency, the out- 
come of failure in any or all of the sug- 
gested standards; or it may be that poor 
income, wrong education or other reasons 
have led to conditions of child labor, in- 
volving in its train the absence of play, un- 
fit companionship, conditions undermining 
health, and the ending of education. Evi- 
dently, a wise society interested in its own 
welfare is bound to care for the family; 
it must, of necessity, strive to keep family 
life from being weakened or destroyed; it 
must strive to make families more ade- 
quate, more conscious of their social pos- 
sibilities, and better able to maintain the 
standards upon which wholesome child life 
depends. 

And yet it is surprising how little public 
interest there is in this fact. The agencies 
of education hardly know that families ex- 
ist. Next to nothing in the education of 
youth is definitely directed toward the un- 
derstanding of the problems and the sig- 
nificance of family life. Housing condi- 
tions must become peculiarly atrocious be- 
fore the public notices that wholesome fam- 
ily life cannot grow without light and air 
and room to play and a chance for right 
companionship. 


Our Bic PROBLEMS 


We are facing as never before the prob- 
lems involved in bad heredity. The family 
is the carrier of the inborn life, and this 
inborn life shows itself in degrees of ca- 
pacity or incapacity, as well as in the type 
of disposition, and in physical constitu- 
tion. All social workers know to-day that 
many of their problems of family relief, 
showing themselves in delinquency, im- 


— ==» 


morality, incompetency and ignorance, are 
primarily the outgrowth of defective minds, 
To preserve such family life is itself to 
continue endlessly these social problems. 
Such families ought simply to cease to 
exist, and social workers should be most 
vigorous promoters of sound social policy 
in this regard. 

But dependency and delinquency are not 
an expression of heredity alone. Sickness 
and poverty sweep through society in a 
vicious circle and carry the family in their 
evil path; while unfit companionship co- 
operates with lack of education and the 
temptations of the city streets to build false 
ideals and to pave the way into vice and 
crime. Child dependency is the failure of 
the family home to function, and it sug- 
gests the obligation of the larger commu- 
nity to take its place, either, and best. 
through providing new family homes, or, 
at times, but with great caution, through 
standardized, carefully administered pub- 
lic homes. Delinquency exhibits within 
itself certain evident social failures within 
the family, though not necessarily the fault 
of the family. Such failures show them- 
selves in undisciplined lives, in thwarted 
lives, in empty lives, and they make clear 
to us how little yet do we know about the 
control of human conduct. Normal inborn 
impulses which are ruthlessly thwarted 
break over into rebellion and into evil 
conduct; wisely directed activities fill life 
with wholesome interests—opening doors 
which lead to finer experiences and those 
human relationships which, of themselves, 
teach self-control and discipline character. 
But if poverty, over-work, the crowded 
street, and no family play space or play 
time govern life, the emptiness of fine in- 
terests invites to evil and to adventure with- 
out the control of discipline or social con- 
sciousness. 


Among the noteworthy conditions which 


are now weakening the efficiency of the 
family, it is sufficient to point to the changes 
in industry which have taken much of the 
old-time work of women out of the home, 
sending women out to work as individuals, 
not as members of a family economic unit. 
The same changes have brought about an 
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industrial indifference to social welfare, 
which shows itself in working conditions 
which are unfit for women and children, 
yet industry is making opportunities for 
work for them both, constituting an eco- 
nomic and adventuresome attraction of 
great power. The growth of city conges- 
tion also works toward the weakening of 
family unity. 


One Bic EsseNTIAL 


Recreation is essential to child life; it 
demands at least a place, a space, for it. 
But in congested city life the family back- 
yard has gone and the city street only is 
left. Training for work is needed, but 
there is far less in the city family life 
which children may learn to do; there is, 
therefore, more leisure time. If boys and 
girls do work outside the home, it is done 
for pay, at kinds of work which teach 
nothing of value for future work, but at 
rates of pay relatively high as compared 
with the wages of adult workers. Thus 
city youth often has too much money and 
too little training for future vocation. He 
is individualized in spending for pleasures, 
but is not trained toward future earning 


for necessities; his pleasure wants govern 


his age of restless growth, not the disci- 
pline of sharing in common economic ac- 
tivities and obligations. Such facts as these 
suggest the difficulty which the modern 
family faces. It is harder for parents to 
control children to-day; yet the wages of 
half the adult city populations is so small 
as to tempt mothers to earn as well as 
fathers, thereby weakening control when it 
needs to be strengthened. 

Evidently, to preserve the family and 
strengthen its standards, the community as 
a whole must play a part. What could 
once be accomplished by each family often 
needs to-day the support at least of other 
agencies. The leisure time of boys and 
girls calls for community action in the 
form of playgrounds, boys’ and girls’ clubs 
—such as the “Scouts”—and similar large 
group arrangements. The chance to learn 
how to work—vocational training—is one 
of the most serious needs of child life, still 
largely unsolved in spite of much discus- 





sion. Witness the effort of boys and. girls 
to find summer work; study what they have 
to offer and what is offered them. The 
family cannot solve this problem alone. 

Ignorance within the family is itself one 
of the most serious of community prob- 
lems. Such ignorance manifests itself in 
a heavy death rate of mothers and children, 
in a failure to understand or value the edu- 
cation of the school, in an utter indiffer- 
ence to child companionship, to the build- 
ing of habits, the guiding of ideals. Such 
ignorance is not to be cured by the school 
alone, but more directly by those commu- 
nity agencies of health and morals which 
can touch the isolated life of mothers and 
the unsocialized life of fathers. 

The tendency of mankind is to lump to- 
gether all the people it doesn’t like or is 
not interested in, as though they were all 
alike. So defective, dependent, delinquent, 
backward, listless, vicious, ignorant chil- 
dren all get lumped together as “undesir- 
ables,” and so sick families, fatherless or 
motherless families, feeble-minded fami- 
lies, alcoholic families, illegitimate fami- 
lies, immigrant families, poverty stricken 
families, are thrown into a common heap 
and called the unfit or the unfortunate. 
But this is the counsel of ignorance. All 
progress in the treatment of social ills 
comes through individualization, and prog- 
ress in the treatment of social ills comes 
through separating case from. case, study- 
ing family after family, differentiating one 
condition from another, and thereby dis- 
covering the inner nature of the specific 
problem of each. But always the thought 
should be in mind that, if conditions are 
such as to make family life wholesome so 
that good standards can be maintained, the 
welfare of children is largely assured. 
Other arrangements may be suggested to 
meet the economic facts involved in child 
life; the school may take over more and 
more of the physical and intellectual edu- 
cation of children; but moral and spiritual 
life and growth are founded and nourished 
in the family as in no other way, and it is 
safe to say that there is no other possible 
social relationship which can take its 
place. 
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MAY DAY FOR CHILD HEALTH 


NE newspaper is quoted as stating that the most important happening in this 
Qe last year was the birth of 2,000,000 children. 

How many of them lived? This is not known accurately, because there 
remain eighteen States whose registration of births is so incomplete as to exclude them 
from the birth registration area. Of the thirty States in this country within the reg- 
istration area, one child in every thirteen born dies during its first year. If the same 
ratio applies to the States whose birth registration is incomplete we have a total loss 
of 190,000 American children a year. 

That is startling, but it is a long way from the day when parents were considered 
fortunate if they were able to bring up two out of every three of their children. 

Still, it leaves us behind five other nations, including New Zealand, the best off 
of all countries which keep books on their greatest asset. New Zealand loses only 
one in twenty of its children during the first year. 

But there are things almost as bad as death. There are children unfitted or not 
half fitted for life. And there are hordes of them just enough handicapped physically 
or mentally to be drawn into the ranks of those who may labor long but receive little 
happiness or substance. 

Here are some of the handicaps (the figures may be taken as approximately 
correct) : 

Studies made in many communities indicate that millions of American school 
children suffer from malnutrition or physical defects, most of which can be prevented 
and many of which can be corrected. 

They range from seventy-five per cent. with dental defects, to one-half of one 
per cent. with organic heart trouble. In between come those with tuberculosis, defects 
of vision, etc. 

Then, as to mothers: 

According to the United States Census Bureau, 17,800 women in the United States 
of America died from conditions caused by childbirth in 1919. In 1920 the rate rose 
to eight per 1,000. In Italy, crowded as she is, only five mothers die per 1,000. 

Sixteen nations have a lower death rate for mothers in childbirth than we have. 

To focus attention upon the above facts, without at the same time attempting to 
indicate some of the ways out, would be of little service. May Day, which is cele- 
brated by children in many communities, perhaps offers the best opportunity to com- 
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bine incentives to increased outdoor life for children with efforts toward a knowl- 
edge of what to do next in child health and child health education. 

In holding May Day celebrations, the ideal of joyous health may be emphasized 
from the viewpoint of the children themselves, and this can best be begun by outdoor 
May festivals and parties. From a viewpoint of grown-ups, a note of serious study 
and consideration of means designed to advance the health and well-being of children 
is important. Preparation of the ground in this direction can be done by the press, 
churches, schools and other agencies which reach wide audiences. Actual accomplish- 
ments will have to come from definite moves made by the responsible local organiza- 
tions which have undertaken or are in a position to undertake child health programs. 
How To Becin 

It is suggested that a general committee of public-spirited men and women be 
formed. Its duties will be to determine policies, decide whether the local observance 
will be an auditorium program or a May festival, or both, determine the cost of the 
local celebration and approve the budget, obtain support for May Day observances, 
and, later, consolidate the results of the awakening of public opinion on May Day. 
This committee may be representative, drawing its members from health and educa- 
tion officers, local organizations which have child health programs, prominent busi- 
ness and professional men and women, labor organizations, and other important 
members of the community. 

May Day committees were organize -d last year in a number of larger cities and 
towns. The chairmen of last year’s local committees are to be asked to take the 
initiative again this year. It is suggested that in other communities the initiative be 
taken by local units of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Red Cross Chapters, Posts of the American Legion, Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout Troops, units of the National Tuberculosis Association and others interested in 
organizing May Day Child-Health Day observances. In order to give a unity to local 
observances, it is requested that local organizations interested in promoting May Day 
celebrations write either to their State Chairman, May Day-Child Health Day cele- 
bration, or to the American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
for plan books and suggestions. If a May Day committee has been formed or is in 
process of formation, these local units will be asked to co-operate with the existing 
local committee. If no local committee has as yet been formed, the organization 
inquiring will be urged to take the initiative in calling a meeting of representative 
citizens to form a May Day committee. In this organization meeting, it is well to 
have public health and education officers; also representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, Red Cross, American Legion, Boy and Girl Scouts 
and other local bodies which have health programs or which may promote health 
activities. The organization meeting may form an autonomous citizens’ committee to 
direct the May Day-Child Health Day program. This committee will elect its chair- 
man and appoint the necessary sub-committees. 

At least four sub-committees are suggested: Program committee to work out 
details of May festivals or auditorium program. Public relations committee to obtain 
support and co-operation of Mayor, public health and education officers, the schools, 
churches, women’s organizations, business men’s clubs, labor locals, ete. Publicity 
committee to keep the public generally informed of the progress of plans and to arouse 
popular interest. The active help of newspapers in furthering general health propa- 
ganda is important. Finance committee to raise whatever funds are necessary. An 
outstanding thought to be borne in mind is that great expense is inadvisable. If money 
is to be spent, better devote it to providing a public health nurse or insuring adequate 
inspection of the milk supply or to meeting some other need of the community. 
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MAY DAY CHILD HEALTH OBSERVANCES FOR SCHOOLS AND 
HOMES 


especially interested in suggestions 

for May Day Child Health observ- 
ances of two kinds, those for the school 
and those for the home. 


L- Parent-Teacher groups will be 


THE SCHOOL 


At a May Day meeting of all the Parent- 
Teacher groups in the community, it will 
be an excellent plan to have the school 
superintendent render a child-health inven- 
tory for the local schools. The request 
should be made of him a month in advance 
in order to give him time to prepare his 
data. The following list of questions 
should be presented to him so that their 
answers may be incorporated in his report: 

1. What per cent of the total school 
population have visited a dentist in 
the past year? 

2. How many children have had their 
eyes examined by an oculist in the 
past year? 

3. On a test day of the preceding week, 
what per cent of the school popula- 
tion reported that they had drunk a 
pint or more of milk on the day be- 
fore the test? 

4. What per cent of the school popula- 
tion, as judged by a survey during the 
previous month, show a sucessful vac- 
cination scar? 


5. On a test day of the preceding week, 
what per cent of the total fifth grade 
children reported ten or more hours’ 
sleep for the previous night? 

6. The name of the person who has been 
placed in charge of the health educa- 
tion work in the schools. 

7. How many homes were visited by 
school nurses to interpret this health 
teaching and the findings of the physi- 
cal examination to the parents? 

8. Of (number of) schools under 
jurisdiction of superintendent of 
schools, how many are provided with 
adequate safeguards against fire? 

9. What per cent of the grade school 
population were given a complete 
physical examination by a physician 
in the last twelve months? What 
per cent were found to be without 
physical defects? How many of the 
pupils who were found to have physi- 
cal defects a year ago have had those 
defects corrected? How does the num- 
ber of underweight children in school 
at present compare with last year? 

Information available in answer to such 

questions as the above will be invaluable 
in pointing out working health programs 
for Parent-Teacher groups for the imme 
diate future. The imperative need for 
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gram for the schools, for example, or a 
local “Drink More Milk” campaign or an 
adequate school nursing staff, may be un- 
mistakably recognized in a report of this 
character. 

May Day in each classroom may be made 
a day of stock-taking. It should not be 
set off as a special day without any rela- 
tion to the past, but should be a time of 
happy rejoicing over gains made and an 
occasion to pledge gains to come. If a 
definite health program has not already 
been begun in each classroom, it should 
be launched on May Day and intensively 
followed up through the end of the school 
year. Practice of daily health habits, of 
eating, sleeping, rest and play, should be 
an invariable part of this program. 

The entire school, or better still, per- 
haps, all of the schools in the community, 
may unite in putting on an impressive 
health pageant or group of plays, or a pro- 
If a 
May Day pageant is used, it should arise 
out of the entire year’s work and not be 
developed under pressure for the occasion. 

If “ability tests” are used in the school’s 
regular education program an early an- 
nouncement should be made to permit pu- 
pils to improve their “abilities” before May 
Day. In case a complete outdoor field day 
cannot be developed as a May Day cele- 
bration, a regular assembly period may be 
devoted to a school stock-taking, at which 
time the pupils may report, grade by grade, 
the health achievements of the year. 

A conspicuous feature of the May Day 
festival may well be the celebrating of the 
health gains made by the children. There 
may be included in this festival recognition 
of any contributions made during the past 
year to the health-furthering school equip- 
ment (acquired by the schools from any 
source or from any group). This may be 
the means of including in this festival the 
parent-teacher groups, Red Cross, tubercu- 
losis associations, women’s organizations, 
men’s organizations, etc. 

Detailed suggestions for such observ- 
ances may be found in the May Day Festival 
Book, published by the American Child 
Health Association. 





Another feature in connection with the 
school observance might be a series of lec- 
tures for teachers, organized by the parent- 
teacher association or by the school super- 
intendent or school principal. The sub- 
jects for such a series should be carefully 
chosen so that each lecture is interesting, 
authoritative and directly related to the 
teachers’ health problems. 


THE HomMeE 


No matter how well the school may labor 
in behalf of child health, habits of living, 
of thought and of behavior are almost en- 
tirely products of the home. Much of the 
effect of the school health program will 
therefore be lost unless the fullest co-op- 
eration is obtained from parents in the 
home. Health of the parents and other 
members of the faimly, living conditions 
in the home, such as cleanliness, airiness, 
crowding, personal harmony or discord, 
diet, training, recreation and medical and 
dental supervision are all home influences 
which effect the health of children. As a 
part of the home May Day for Child 
Health observance, it would be well for the 
parents searchingly to appraise each mem- 
ber of the family in relation to the points 
mentioned above. The following are sug- 
guested as ways of accomplishing these 
measures: 

1. A daily morning inspection of every 

child for evidences of acute disorders. 

2. Inspection of each child for chronic 
conditions, such as pallor, poor pos- 
ture, failure to gain weight, unde- 
sirable habits, headaches, defective 
vision and hearing, constipation, etc. 

3. Arrangement for all children to go to 
the dentist every six months. 

4. Arrangement for children to have 
medical examination at birth, two 
weeks, one month, three months, and 
every three months thereafter until 
two years of age; then yearly, or 
oftener if any unfavorable symptoms 
arise. 

5. Check-up on the condition of the 
mother’s health, with arrangement for 
a medical consultation annually. 

6. Check-up on father’s health, with ar- 
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rangement for health examination an- 9. Check-up on the children’s diet to see 


nually. that each child is getting the kind of 
7. Check-up on health of other members food it needs for its particular age, 
of the family, particularly as to ex- well balanced and sufficient in. quan- 


posure of children to tuberculosis or 
other communicable diseases. 

8. Check-up on the sanitary condition of 
the home. Note whether it is so ven- 
tilated that the air is always stimulat- 
ing and not depressing, and all sleep- 


tity. 

10. Check-up on each child to see that he 
is learning to eat the foods he should 
and is developing regular habits of 
rest, sleep and elimination. 


ing rooms have windows open at night 11. Check-up to see that each member of 
and whether every room receives all the family gets some regular outdoor 
the sunlight possible. recreation. 





MAY DAY-CHILD HEALTH DAY—1925 


precious national asset—our children. The tie between the child and all adult 

life is at once the strongest and the gentlest element in human nature. Greater 
sacrifices are made for children than for ourselves; greater happiness is derived from 
these sacrifices than from all the triumphs that personal success can bring. Our daily 
labors, whether in the home, or in the outside world of competition for material 
things, or even in the search for culture and for spiritual advancement, derive largely 
from the conscious or unconscious impulse to cherish the child and to hold the child’s 
affection and respect. 

Lest, in the hurry and strain of life, we should ever forget these obligations, it is 
well for us to recall the child’s bill of rights, which may be expressed as follows: 

“The ideal to which we should drive is that there should be no child in America 
that has not been born under proper conditions, that does not live in hygienic 
surroundings, that ever suffers from undernutrition, that does not have prompt and 
efficient medical attention and inspection, that does not receive primary instruction in 
the elements of hygiene and good health.” 

It is for the reiteration of this truth, for the celebration of it until it shall have 
become a living fact, that we urge all people of good will to join in the celebration of 
May Day as Child Health Day. HERBERT Hoover, 

President American Child Health Association. 


Te: purpose of the May Day celebration is to focus attention upon our most 
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CAMP MEALS TO TEACH HEALTH 


BY HETTY LOVEJOY SORDEN 


Approved by Lucy H. Gillett, Superintendent Nutrition Bureau, A. I. C. P., 
New York City 


Note.—Though addressed to the teacher, this article will be of equal value to the mother and 
will make the vacation picnic a joy to her as well as to the children —Ep1ror. 


growth in the wind. Every congested 
city classroom feels a stirring call to 
the woods. 

The teacher who is an opportunist 
snatches at the change this season offers to 
let nature help her in her teaching. Ex- 
cursions to the country have become old- 
established traditions in many classrooms. 
Their contribution to such a study as 
botany has long been appreciated. But in 
health teaching, too, Spring tramps and 
camping parties can play an important 
part. Teachers in some sections of the 
country have already established a prece- 
dent of taking their class on a camping 
trip during the noon hour. But few of 
them have realized just what a golden op- 
portunity is thereby offered to get over diffi- 
cult nutrition facts and to encourage health- 
ful habits of eating. 

For trips to the country always suggest 
food. The spicy odor of moist earth, the 
fragrance of Spring flowers and Spring 
breezes, and the happy tramping through 
woods and fields never fail to excite child- 
hood appetites. Every food seems to have 
a finer flavor eaten out of doors, and the 
plainest dish is surrounded with a savory 
halo. 

Of the making and planning of camp 
menus there is no end. But the clever 
teacher who is interested in driving home 
daily food facts, will forget many of the 
older traditional camp meal menus. For 
it can be her great privilege to glorify the 
simple everyday foods which every child 
should eat. Those nourishing foods so 
often disliked by a child when they are 
offered under ordinary circumstances are 
partaken of with zest on a camping trip. 
Prunes, carrots and oatmeal are relished 
with real joy. 


[ Spring there is the scent of new 





“When teacher took us out in the coun- 
try for breakfast, we had oatmeal,” is 
the pleasant association which lingers in 
Johnny’s memory ever after a happy 
Spring class breakfast party. In his mind 
the glamour of the experience will always 
linger over this wholesome breakfast cereal. 
String beans, prepared, by a dozen joyous 
youngsters around a kettle of water boil- 
ing over the woods camp fire, and, later 
eaten as the lunch vegetable with all of the 
relish of youth, happy and free, are a wel- 
come dish thereafter, any time and any- 
where, because of the happy association. 

There is no way in which a teacher can 
stamp a standard health menu, either for 
an entire day, or for a single meal, more 
indelibly upon the minds of her pupils, 
than by having them eat such a meal with 
her under such happy circumstances as 
occur on a camping trip. 

Much of the preparation for the meal - 
can be made at home in advance. If break- 
fast is the meal to be eaten, a cooked cereal 
such as oatmeal, wheatina or hominy may 
be prepared at home and merely heated 
over the camp fire. It may be served with 
butter and brown sugar instead of with 
milk. 

Milk should, of course, appear on each 
such menu. Because of the difficulty of 
carrying it, in some instances, dried milk 
may be used for the camping parties. This 
will give the teacher an opportunity to in- 
troduce a food product which may be little 
known to the majority of her pupils. It 
will likewise give her a chance to empha- 
size the importance of milk in the diet and 
to bring home the lesson that, even under 
conditions where it is impossible to obtain 
whole fresh milk, dried milk should be 
substituted for fresh milk. If dried milk 
is used, cocoa will usually be relished by 
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the children a great deal more as a drink 
than the powdered milk in solution. The 
cocoa and sugar may be made into a syrup 
at home, and mixed with the powdered 
milk and water over the camp fire. 

Fruits also should be an invariable part 
of the camping health menus. If it is not 
feasible to carry fresh fruits, apple sauce, 
stewed prunes or figs may be carried to 
the party in sealed jars, or dried fruits may 
be used instead of fresh ones. Prunes need 
not be cooked if they are covered with 
boiling water the night before and allowed 
to stand until morning. Then the water 
may be poured off and the prunes, ready 
for serving, may be put in a jar. 

Bread and butter should always be 
served. This is the chance for the teacher 
to emphasize the superiority of whole wheat 
and graham bread over white bread. Pea- 
nut butter, cheese or lettuce make appetiz- 
ing fillings for simple sandwiches. 

Where meat dishes are attempted, they 
should be very simple. Broiled hamburg 
steak would be inexpensive and easy to pre- 
pare. Or each child may broil his own 
strip of bacon from the end of a long, clean 
twig. Usually it will be better to serve 
eggs instead of meat on camp luncheon 
menus. If omelet is on the menu, the eggs 
may be broken at home and carried on 
the trip very conveniently in a sealed glass 
jar. 

Lemonade may be served in place of 
fruit. The lemons may be squeezed at 
home and the sugar mixed with the juice, 
so that only cold water need be added when 
the camp table is set. 

String beans, cabbage and carrots are 
among the vegetables which would fit into 
a camp fire menu; or if, for any reason, 
these cannot be prepared, lettuce can 
always be carried as the green vegetable 
for the picnic lunch and eaten with cream 
cheese as a sandwich filling. Potatoes, 


baked for about forty-five minutes in the 
hot ashes under the camp fire and served 
with butter, will be eaten with keen relish. 
Any simple desserts which are recom- 
mended for young children will be enjoyed 
thoroughly when made a part of such a 
gala feast. Rice pudding or bread pudding 
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may be made the day before and carried 
along. Ginger bread or cookies, stewed 
fruits, apple sauce, or other appropriate 
simple desserts are other suggestions. 

Simple, healthful camp fire suppers may 
include a creamed vegetable soup, simple 
sandwiches, such as peanut butter sand- 
wiches, rice and milk, cocoa and cookies. 
The happy interest in such an occasion will 
afford the teacher a chance to introduce 
some valuable lessons concerning the food 
and personal habits which produce bodily 
and mental health and permit a keen enjoy- 
ment in all out of doors. 

An educational feature of such a camp- 
ing trip, which should not be overlooked, 
is the hand washing before meals and be- 
fore preparing any of the foods which are 
to be served. An ingenious teacher can 
plan her classroom nutrition work on food 
values and menus, so that for as many as 
two or three weeks ahead, possible camping 
menus can be considered. In this way, the 
children will be very interested in working 
out the best possible menus for their trip 
and will enjoy acquiring information which 
otherwise might seem very dull and unim- 
portant to them. 


Sample menus are suggested here. 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Oatmeal, wheatina or 
hominy with sugar and milk or 
butter and brown sugar 
Bacon 
Scrambled eggs 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
Cocoa 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Dark bread sandwiches 
with peanut butter, jelly or 
cream cheese filling 
Lettuce or string beans 
Baked potatoes 
Rice pudding or gingerbread 
Lemonade, or cocoa and fruit 
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SAFE MILK AND THE SCHOOLS 


BY NEVEN O. BETZ 
Staff Associate, American Child Health Association 


day,” said a rosy-cheeked, energetic 

young lad of the fifth grade in one of 
our public schools after he had heard the 
message of the lovely Food Fairies. He 
loved the beauty of their faces and the 
bright colors of their dresses. It was easy 
for him to remember that Susie Sugar and 
Fanny Fat both loved their home in milk 
and gave energy, pep and warmth to his 
Body House. At first he questioned the 
presence of Susie Sugar in milk.- He in- 
sisted she was not there because he could 
not taste her, but 
after heated argu- 
ment with the Nutri- 
tion Worker, he de- 
cided to accept that 
truth on _ faith. 
There was no doubt 
in his mind, how- 


I LOVE milk. I drink four glasses every 


ever, that Minnie 
Mineral Matter gave 
him rosy cheeks, 


hard, sound bones 
and teeth; no doubt 
that Viola Vitamine 
was necessary to 
him if he wished 
to grow big and fine 
and tall; no doubt 
that Peter Protein 
would give him the 
muscle to produce 
the power of a true 
athlete. It pleased 
him to know that 
all of these fairies 
who brought him so 
much health and happiness lived in one 
home. It was so much easier to find them 
there together. This little lad is only one 
of thousands of boys and girls who have in 
this happy way learned to love their friend, 
Mister Milk. 

Parents and teachers and all public 
health workers who come in close associa- 








Miss Neven O. Betz 


tion with the problems in child life recog- 
nize the need of milk for the health of the 
growing child, and grant it to be indispen- 
sable. Should we not, then, take some in- 
terest in the source of supply of such an 
all-important food as milk? Should not 
the lover of milk know something of the 
problems involved in clean and safe pro- 
duction? Would it not be stimulating to 
the efforts of a conscientious dairyman to 
know that the child who depends on him 
for much of its future progress is develop- 
ing an interest in the source of supply of 
this food? Milk is 
the most difficult of 
all foods to bring 
to the consumer 
free from contami- 
nation. It is the 
only animal food we 
consume in the raw 
state. Therefore, it 
must be safeguarded 
for our children. 

Quite universally, 
Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations through- 
out this country 
have sponsored a 
movement toward 
the establishing of 
milk stations in the 
public schools. As 
a result, many more 
children in America 
are drinking milk 
today. Interest in 
milk consumption 
has thus been 
aroused among our school children, with 
effective results. Now it is of equal im- 
portance that similar interest be created in 
milk production. 

Partly through the efforts of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 602, on Clean Milk: Production and 
Handling, has been introduced into the cur- 
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riculum of a few schools, in the study of 
dairying correlated in the upper grade with 
elementary agriculture, physiology, home 
economics, and in the lower grades with 
language and civics. A suggested outline 
showing teachers how this bulletin may be 
used in a course of study may also be 
obtained through the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In a cosmopolitan Michigan city, a plan 
involving all public and parochial schools 
was developed to interest children in their 
local milk supply. The principals of all 
schools in the city selected, at the request 
of their school superintendent, one child 
from an upper grade to represent their 
school in a tour of inspection of dairies 
and milk plants conducted by the city de- 
partment of health. These children were 
chosen because they were fine students, 
good in public speaking, healthy, and 
lovers of milk. They were accompanied 
by five city officials qualified to answer all 
questions from inquisitive little minds. 
They were driven in cars furnished by the 
city to visit one dairy, one raw milk dis- 
tributing plant, and two pasteurizing plants 
—one operating on a large commercial 
scale, the other on a much smaller scale. 
They numbered twenty, representing twenty 
different schools. One entire morning was 
devoted to this method of studying dairy- 
ing. 

A first prize of three dollars and a sec- 
ond prize of two dollars were offered for 
the best essays written on the information 
gained by each. At the close of the essay 
contest, it was understood by pupil and 
teacher that each child was to present in 
narrative form the interesting and educa- 
tional features of their trips to all the 
upper grades and to the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of their respective schools. 

The following topics, briefly stated, were 
suggested for future study and discussed in 
detail during this educational trip: 


I. At THE Datry 
1. Sanitary and insanitary conditions of 
dairy barn, milk houses, cows and 
milkers. 
2. Health of the eows. Methods used for 
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tuberculin testing. Danger of using 
milk from unhealthy cows. 

3. Health of the handlers of milk. Dis- 
eases that may be transmitted through 
the milk. 

4. Definition of “clean milk.” 

5. Advantages of clean milk to the pro- 
ducer. Importance of safeguarding the 
consumer. 

6. Advantages of the small-top milk pail. 
Reasons for precautions at milking time. 
Care of udders. Cleanliness of milkers. 


Need of dry hands’in milking. 


Il. At tHe DistripuTING PLANT AND THE 
Mitk House oF THE Darry 


. Method of receiving milk. 

2. Proper methods of cooling. The rapid 
growth of bacteria in milk. Kinds of 
bacteria. Simple interpretations of 
sources and remedies for a high count. 

3. Sterilizing of milk utensils. Methods 
used and need for safety. 

4, Reasons why milk must not be exposed 

more than is absolutely necessary in the 

dairy, the distributing station, or in the 
home. 


— 


Ill. At THE PASTEURIZING PLANTs 


1. Definition of “pasteurized milk.” Ex- 
planation of process. 

2. Receiving vats—their care. 

3. Washing and sterilizing of bottles and 
cans. 

4. Refrigeration. Storage efficiency. 

5. Delivery. 


The results were most gratifying. Teach- 
ers, students and women’s clubs in the city 
were eager to hear this message from the 
child. Organized groups of  Parent- 
Teacher Associations have requested a sim- 
ilar educational trip, and have found it 
interesting and profitable to study these 
suggested topics in a more extensive pro- 
gram. 

One truth is certain, that until the peo- 
ple of a municipality demand safe and 
clean milk, they cannot expect to receive 
it; and if they know nothing of the real 
source of supply, they are not able to de- 
mand it. The Parent-Teacher Associations 
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of America can do much to promote such 
educational programs and thereby encour- 
age the dairy industry. Milk is so very 
close to the health of the consumer that it 
seems a subject well worth special atten- 
tion and study. 

Our only index to the safety of a milk 
supply is a bacteriological analysis. These 
data can be obtained through the city 
health department, and should be available 
to the public for their information. Local 
Parent-Teacher Associations would do well 
to see that their newspapers publish regu- 
larly once a month, or at least quarterly, 
a list of local dairymen as they stand on 
this scale of cleanliness and safety. It is a 
splendid guarantee of safety. 


WHAT 


GAIN we find it difficult to select from 
A ee the many releases a group of 
pictures which may be classed as 
“good without reservation” for a general 
audience in which many children are in- 
cluded. Many excellent films are spoiled 
in spots by situations dragged in for box- 
ofice advertisement, and fine stories are 
cheapened by the tawdry vulgarity of a few 
scenes. At least a dozen films reviewed in 
the past month could have been listed for 
the benefit of our 12,000 units but for the 
distorted idea of “what the people want” 
which seems to beset so many of the most 
capable directors. To be recommended by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a film must be not weak, but 
clean. The fact that practically every one 
of the “best sellers” of the screen in 1924 
appeared on our lists would seem to show 
that the majority of the people would like 
to see clean pictures if they are available— 
and if they tell as interesting a story as the 
unclean ones do. 

The mistake made by so many directors 
is that of thinking that a good film must be 
a “goody-goody” film, or that it must be 
over the heads of the vast majority of film 
fans, as were “Peer Gynt” and “The Blue- 
Bird” and the enchanting “Enchanted Cot- 
tage.” People who lead busy, monotonous 
lives at home or in industry want variety 
and excitement in their amusement, but 





Surely it is the right of every mother to 
know what kind of milk she is buying for 
her child. In certain cities of this country 
where the milk supplies are notoriously the 
best, one favorable indication ever present 
is the unusual interest taken by the public. 
Someone is responsible for aroused inter- 
est and greater knowledge of dairying. In 
many cases the credit may be placed at the 
door of active Parent-Teacher Associations 
who have acquired this knowledge first for 
themselves and then passed it on to others. 

May they continue these efforts, for 
surely much of the future health and hap- 


piness of the nation depends upon their 
success, 


TO SEE 


they are not all fools or even morons, as 
witness the popularity of such pictures as 
“The Covered Wagon,” “The Thief of Bag- 
dad,” “The Sea Hawk,” “Dorothy Vernon” 
and “Scaramouche.” Reginald Denny’s 
gay, wholesome plays, Harold Lloyd’s de- 
lightful fooling, Thomas Meighan in what- 
ever he plays, and the ever-charming 
Richard Barthelmess draw as responsive an 
audience as do “Three Weeks,” “The Last 
Man,” and all the rest of the jazz-mad, tri- 
angle, sex-appeal imbecility so luridly ad- 
vertised and so persistently supplied by 
producers and directors who seem willing 
to sell their souls for money and to pros- 
titute their art for notoriety. We list this 
month, with very little enthusiasm: 

“Teeth.” A dog story, with Tom Mix. 

“The Lost World.” A “thriller” and a 
remarkable demonstration of movie decep- 
tion. 


“The Fast Worker,” with Reginald 
Denny. 


“Girls Men Forget,” with Patsy Ruth 
Miller. 

A. “A Thief in Paradise.” A distorted 
version of a capital book, but an interest- 
ing film. 

A. “The Swan.” This is a pitiful trav- 
esty of a brilliantly clever play, but pro- 
vides an evening’s entertainment if you do 
not compare it with the stage version. 


M. W. R. 
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I. WHAT Is THE Most IMporTANT CONCERN 
IN HuMAN LIFE? 


NYONE who is pursuing these studies 
A and who will, before going on with 
this lesson, attempt to answer the 
question, “What force in human life is 
more potent than any other in determining 
the welfare of body, intellect and spirit?” 
—will probably reach the conclusion that 
sex impulse is of more consequence than 
anything else. This fact must be widely 
appreciated because so much attention is 
being given to sex problems in present- 
day life. A large part of current literature 
relates to sex. Probably four-fifths of our 
motion pictures are based upon it. Many 
problems concerned with the discipline of 
the young have relation to it. Criminolo- 
gists maintain that crime is due very largely 
to the mis-direction of sex impulse and 
interest. On the other hand, those who 
are studying the factors that have influenced 
the development and stability of human 
society maintain that when sex interest is 
properly guided it will lead to constructive 
activities in art, in literature, and in every 
department of human life. 

The present writer and his assistants have 
been making a survey of the social activi- 
ties of various groups in a fair-sized city, 
which is typical of hundreds of cities in our 
country. The outcome of this investigation 
is illuminating. It has revealed the fact 
that in this community many of the people 
are seeking new and freer ways of indul- 
gence of sex impulse and interest while 
other people are trying to prevent them 
from obtaining indulgence. Those who are 
charged with the protection of the walfare 
and morals of the community are spending 
a good deal of their time and energy in the 
attempt to check those who do not willingly 
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observe conventional rules and regulations. 
Many of the clubs, societies, and welfare 
organizations of various kinds frequently 
discuss topics concerning sex relations and 
activities. A considerable part of the in- 
struction and exhortation administered to 
the young people of the community relates 
to the restraint of sex impulse. 


Il. WHat THE PsycHo.ocists SAy ABOUT 
Sex IN HuMAN LIFE 


During the last twenty-five years, psy- 
chologists have shown extraordinary inter- 
est in the study of the réle played by sex 
in human life. Probably everyone has 
heard of Freud and Freudianism; popular 
literature makes frequent mention of the 
teachings of Freud. Piles of books have 
been written on the subject. In brief, 
Freudianism maintains that sex impulse 
and interest constitute the basis of all hu- 
man activities. But in the development of 
human society, expression of sex interest 
has been checked, restrained, inhibited by 
conventions so that in the individual’s daily 
activities he may not reveal to superficial 
examination the extent to which he is domi- 
nated by sex feeling. In his dreams, how- 
ever, when convention, restraint, and inhibi- 
tion are released, he reveals what really is 
most profound in his nature because all 
his dreams are expressive either directly or 
symbolically of sex impulse and interest. 

While all psychologists grant that sex 
plays a leading part in the activities of all 
normal persons, still they do not go as far 
as Freud has gone. There is no American 
psychologist who believes that all human 
conduct arises out of sex impulse and in- 
terest; and still it is becoming quite 
fashionable to take sides with Freud in 
this matter. Drawing-room conversation 
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is concerned more and more largely with 
the recitation of concrete instances illus- 
trating Freud’s views. This is just another 
manifestation of the extent to which people 
in contemporary life are thinking and talk- 
ing about sex. 

While granting that some of this interest 
is natural and normal, there is, at the same 
time, some of it that is not normal or at 
least not wholesome. By proper training 
in childhood, attention and energy can, to 
some extent at least, be diverted into other 
channels. This is the problem which every 
parent should attack—to put into the place 
of sex interest other interests that do not 
relate directly at any rate to sex relations 
of any sort. 

This lesson is based on Professor Whit- 
ley’s discussion of the sex life of young 
children, pages 37 to 41 in “The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs.” This discus- 
sion should be read carefully before the 
remaining topics in the lesson are taken up. 


Ill. Earty MANIFESTATIONS OF Sex Im- 
PULSE AND INTEREST 


Read particularly pages 37, 38, and 39. 

Every parent should make a list of the 
actions performed by young children of 
any age below the teens which seem to have 
their origin in sex impulse or interest, ac- 
cording to the description given by Profes- 
sor Whitley. Some of the actions that will 
appear in this list may relate specifically to 
gratification of sex feeling, while other 
actions may relate only very indirectly or 
remotely thereto. The latter actions need 
not concern the parent especially, but the 
former are of great importance. The 
moment a child appears to manifest an 


_interest in sex indulgence is the right mo- 


ment to begin sex training. Until this 
moment arrives, however, the child may be 
permitted to follow the lead of his own 
impulses without likelihood of developing 
abnormal sex tendencies. 

How early does the typical child mani- 
fest specific sex feeling? There is lack of 
agreement among students of childhood 
concerning this matter, which is undoubt- 
edly due to variation in the rate of develop- 
ment of different children. The Freudians 





maintain that specific sex interest appears 
even as early as the third year, but the 
present writer believes that it is very rare 
that a three-year-old child wil] show any 
manifestation of sex feeling unless it is 
awakened by specific experience either with 
older children or with nurses. The books 
that deal with the pathological side of sex 
life recite numerous instances in which the 
mistreatment of young children awakened 
sex impulse very early; but this is decidedly 
abnormal. A child developing normally 
will not manifest sex interest much if at 
all before he reaches the pre-pubertal 
period—somewhere around the tenth or 
eleventh year. 

It is particularly important, however, to 
bear in mind that if children are permitted 
to associate promiscuously, younger ones 
with older ones, and in all sorts of situ- 
ations and with all degrees of intimacy, 
the older ones may, as they often do, initi- 
ate the younger ones too early into sex 
activities. This matter should receive the 
attention of parents of very young children. 
They should be given a chance to develop 
naturally and normally in their sex life 
without being hastened by the example or 
teaching of older children who may have 
been unfortunate in their own associations. 


IV. Sex TRAINING AND EDUCATION FOR 
Younc CHILDREN 


Re-read Professor Whitley, pp 40 and 41. 

During the last two decades, there has 
been a great amount of interest manifested 
in sex education by laymen as well as by 
parents and teachers. Everywhere people 
are now discussing the question, “Should 
children receive special education in mat- 
ters relating to sex?” The prevailing view 
is that the mysteries of the origin of life 
should be explained to young children so 
far as they can understand the mysteries. 
In the hands of a skillful instructor, this 
education will certainly prove valuable, if 
the child receives it in as natural a way as 
he receives instruction relating to anything 
else that interests him; but a parent or 
teacher who cannot give this instruction 
without embarrassment or confusion, and 
so who will be likely to awaken in the 
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child’s mind the feeling that there is some- 
thing very peculiar and unwholesome about 
the origin of life, may do more harm than 
good. The less curiosity and morbidity that 
are aroused about sex matters, the better 
it will be for the young child. Of course, 
if he is likely to receive information from 
some source anyway—probably from his 
playmates—it would be better for the par- 
ent or teacher to give the instruction first 
even if it cannot be done very naturally or 
skillfully, because the information that will 
be conveyed by a playmate will be apt to 
awaken unwholesome ideas and feelings in 
the child’s mind. 

But curiosity and talk about sex matters 
among young children can be largely 
avoided, if they are guided in their play 
life so that they will be fully occupied in 
wholesome plays and games. In the Third 
Lesson, it was shown how the active, motor 
needs of the child can be provided for. 
When this is done, there will be very little 
manifestation of sex impulse or interest 
among children until they reach the teens. 


VI. Keep Down Sex IMPULSE AND INTER- 
EST BY MAKING OTHER IMPULSES AND 
INTERESTS DOMINANT 


The writer has observed many children 
pass through the period of childhood up 
into and through the teens, and he knows 
that interest in sex matters can be kept out 
of groups of young children by providing 
opportunities for interesting plays and 
games and manual activities when they are 
not engaged in intellectual tasks in the 
home or the school. Supervised public 
playgrounds will put a quietus on sex 
talk and sex manifestation 
young, and prevent them from driving into 
sex habits. 

The chief concern of anyone who has 
charge of young children should be to keep 
them occupied in wholesome ways so that 
they will not dwell upon their bodily 
organs or feelings and so that they will not 
be open to evil suggestion from playmates 
who have gained unwholesome ideas about 
sex. There is no other effective way to 
prevent the impulses that are deeply im- 
bedded in human nature from asserting 


among the 


—~ 


It is fruitless to talk to chil- 
dren about repression of these impulses 
and then leave them to their own devices, 
Mere talk—warning, exhortation, instrue- 
tion—is powerless to control any passion 
which has played a leading rdle in the life 
of the race. Nature has conserved the sex 
impulse for the purpose of peopling the 
world. Her one aim has been to make the 
sex urge so strong that multiplication of 
human lives would be assured. She has 
greatly overdone the matter so far as pres- 
ent-day needs are concerned; but she has 
dealt with human beings as she has done 
with everything else in nature—she pro- 
duces ten thousand seeds where only one 
can survive. What she has in mind is to 
set up a struggle among the forms of life 
she creates so that out of the whole num- 
ber there may be one that may be well 
equipped to survive. All the others will 
be eliminated. But in human life we do 
not like this plan. We want to keep every- 
body alive who is born, and this means that 
not as many should be born as nature had 
intended there should be. What we are 
doing now is fighting nature in respect to 
this impulse, and that is what constitutes 
our problem in bringing up the young so 
that they will substitute other interests for 
indulgence of the sex impulse. The energy 
that goes to nourish the impulse must be 
drained out in other directions. This is 
what has happened in the development of 
mankind. Art, literature, religion, and 
practically everything else we prize most 
highly in modern civilization has been 
made possible because energy has been 
diverted from the support of sex indul- 
gence. 


themselves. 


VI. IpeaLize EverytHinc RELATING 10 

SEX 

Whatever else is aimed at in the training 
of the young, they should at any rate be 
helped to idealize everything pertaining to 
sex. One who does not idealize sex nature 
and sex relations cannot exercise proper 
restraint. The thing that will hold him 


best will be an appreciation of the esthetic 
aspects of sex in all its manifestations. 
One sometimes hears adults say that the 
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young should be disillusioned with regard 
to the opposite sex. When this is done, 
crude, elemental impulses will be released. 
It may be added that nothing is an illusion 
which will lead an individual to live better 
socially, morally, and religiously than 
would otherwise be possible. Everything 
is true that will exalt life and make it in 
the long run more enjoyable for the one 
who lives it and for everyone with whom 
he comes in contact. 


Vil. WHat Aspout Your Own CHILDREN? 


This lesson should not be concluded by 
anyone who is studying it until he has made 
a survey of the daily life—the work, play, 
and amusements—of the children for whose 
care he is responsible. How and with 
whom do your children spend their time 
when they are not engaged in work or in 
play in the home or in the schoolroom? 
This does not mean that you are to spy on 
your children; it is not necessary to act as 
a spy in order to find out how and with 
whom they are spending their extra-home 
and extra-school time. 

The problems discussed in this lesson are 
largely community problems. No parent 
can train his own children wholesomely in 
respect to sex interests and relations if the 
other children in the community are not 
trained in a similar way. One evil-minded 
companion in a group will corrupt the 
whole group. The parents in a neighbor- 
hood should take hold of these problems as 
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a group, so as to prevent undesirable talk 
and practices from developing among the 
children in the neighborhood. 

Parents who live in the country have a 
more difficult problem to solve than those 
who live in cities, even if city children are 
exposed more generally to evil suggestion 
from motion pictures, vicious magazines, 
and so on. Those who are studying this 
lesson and who live in rural sections: Do 
you know what the children in your neigh- 
borhood talk about when they are away 
from home and school? Have you ex- 
amined the drawings and legends on the 
buildings of the school which your children 
attend? Do you know what sort of talk the 
men in the neighborhood engage in when 
they are with the boys? The writer knows 
of rural communities in which the boys 
frequently hear vicious talk from adults. 
When they go to school they are subject to 
lewd suggestion from drawings and from 
conversation on the playground and on the 
road to and from school. Certainly every 
rural parent ought to find out the situation 
in his neighborhood as it affects his chil- 
dren. 

Parents everywhere ought to assure them- 
selves that vicious suggestion through lewd 
art in out-buildings is not corrupting the 
children who visit them. A parent should 
not take anything for granted in respect to 
this matter; he should find out by first- 
hand examination what kind of suggestion 
is playing upon his children. 
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Problems for Investigation and Discussion 
(Based Upon The Children’s Foundation Course Lessons) 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO LESSON ONE 
I 


Parents often say that they do not have any use for theories about the bringing up of 
children; what they want is “good, hard common sense.” What do they mean by the phrase, 
“good, hard common sense”? ‘Take anyone who thinks he has good common sense—where 
did he get it? How much of what often passes under the name of “common sense” in the 
training of children is just superstition, ignorance, and prejudice? Observe the methods 
employed by any “common sense” person in your community and note whether these methods 
are based solely upon instinct or tradition of selfishness or some other trait which the indi- 
vidual dignifies by the name “common sense.” 


II 


There is widespread belief among those who have had no scientific study that while 
scientific workers have accomplished a great deal in the study animals and plants and chem- 
icals and physical laws and the human body and so on, it is not helpful to use scientific 
methods in the investigation of the development of the human mind and character. Scientific 
method merely means carefulness, accuracy, completeness, elimination of prejudice and 
ignorance in studying a topic. Will the use of such methods in observing the original 
nature of the child and how he is affected by all the forces that play upon him after birth 
not yield better results than can be secured in any other field of scientific investigation? 


iil 


When the people in your community have to deal with a perplexing matter relating to 
child behavior or child welfare in any way, how do they try to solve their problem? Do they 
go to work and observe the conditions that have given.rise to the problem, or do they rely 
upon instinct or just go at it rough and ready, hoping that they can get out of it somehow? 


IV 


How much of our daily training of children is just blind impulse—just doing the thing 
that happens to pop up on the instant, which may spring out of anger or haste or indifference? 
Go over a single day’s dealing with children and see how much of what is done in respect 
to their requests or their conduct is based upon laws of child nature, child welfare, and 
child development. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO LESSON TWO 
I 


Do the children in your community have a passion for climbing? Where did this passion 
come from? Does every child in the community have an opportunity to gratify this passion? 


II 


Does every child in your community have a passion for wading in mud puddles? Where 
did this passion come from? How long does it last? How is it dealt with by the people 
in your community? Would it be better for children to spend their time in a parlor than 
in a mud puddle? 
Ill 


Does every child in your community have a passion to play in sand? How is this 
passion gratified? What proportion of the children in your community have no access to a 
sand pile? What is the effect upon a child’s development, to be entirely deprived of experi- 
ences in the sand? = 


Are the young children in your neighborhood afraid to be in the dark, afraid of strangers, 
afraid of animals? Where did these fears come from? How are they dealt with in your 
community? Are there any adults you know who are afflicted in their mental and emo- 
tional life because they were terrified in childhood? 


V 


Debate this question: A young child is more like his early ancestors than his immediate 
parents, so that life in a town or city is like a cage life to a squirrel because he is compelled 
to live in houses, to walk on cement walks, and to have little contact with trees and water 
and birds and the animals in the fields and the woods, and so on. 
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PROBLEMS RELATING TO LESSON THREE 
I 


In what ways is the passion for activity manifested by children in your community? 


II 


Do the parents in your community provide explicitly for the active nature and needs of 
children, or do they let their children shift for themselves as best they can? 


Ill 


What proportion of the homes in your community were constructed with reference to 
the children who are to live in them? Which has received chief consideration in these 
homes—the convenience and desires of adults or the requirements of young children for the 
indulgence of their passion to be active with hands, feet, voice, and body as a. whole in run- 
ning, jumping, etc? 

IV 


Take two children in your community: One is relatively quiet, likes to sit and look at 
other children play or work. The second child likes to be up and doing all the time, and 
resists all efforts to make him sit quiet while the children around him are busy playing or 
working. Which of these children is the brighter intellectually? Which is the better balanced 
temperamentally? Which would you expect to get the most out of life and to be of the 
greatest sérvice to his associates? 

V 


Why does the typical parent think that his children create more disturbance because of 
their restless activity than children in any other home? What proportion of parents in your 
community realize that no matter how active their children are they are not far from normal 
because of their activity, and that they do not get into any more trouble because of their 


activity, and that they do not get into any more trouble because of their activity than do 
other children of their age? 
VI 


What opportunities do children in your community have for active games and plays 
out in the open? If there are children who do not have these opportunities, try to find out 


whether they are developing in a satisfactory way physically, intellectually, and tempera- 
mentally. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO LESSON FOUR 
I 


There is a widespread belief that the sex life of the child does not awaken until puberty. 
However, those who have studied child nature with respect to this matter maintain that in 
many cases sex feeling appears during the first three or four years of the child’s life. It is 
highly important for parents to observe this matter carefully in their own children and their 
children’s playmates. Give concrete evidence that children you know best have or have not 
manifested sex feelings before puberty. 

II 


An editor of a magazine for parents recently refused to publish some stories for chil- 
dren, designed to teach them concretely, beginnng with plant life and coming on down 
through animal life, how life originates. The aim in these stories was to introduce children 
to ideas of sex in a wholesome way, before they received any knowledge from their street 
or playground companions. In justifying his refusal, the editor said that parents do not want 
their children to hear to think about such things. Is this true in your community? If true, 
is it a sound attitude on the part of parents? Is it a reasonable attitude? 


Ii 


It is generally believed that curiosity is chiefly responsible for the morbid ideas that many 
people have about sex matters and that if accurate scientific knowledge could be substituted 
for the stuff that is gained on the street or in vicious magazines and books, young people 


would be much better off in their sex life. What view of this matter is taken by the parents 
in your community? 
I\V 


What proportion of the parents in your community on their own initiative and resource- 
fulness tell the story of life to their very young children? 


V 
What proportion of kindergarten or primary teachers in your community could lead their 


young children into an appreciation of the mysteries of life so as to gratify their curiosity 
and set up an antidote to unwholesome suggestion from the street or playground? 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


PREPARED FOR THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN’S READING BY MARION HUMBLE 
Secretary National Association of Book Publishers 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM ToPIcs 


HE Parent-Teacher Associations 

, should have programs at their meet- 
ings. which include talks by book- 

lovers on such subjects as the following: 

1. The value of good books in the home. 

2. Owning books vs. Borrowing books. 

3. A glimpse into a few of the modern 
novels. 

- 4, Books for children that every parent 
should know. 

5. The psychology of a child’s reading. 

6. Book-appreciations of a 
boy. 

7. Teaching children through pleasure- 
reading. 

8. Boys’ books from a father’s point of 
view. 

9. Girls’ books from a mother’s point of 
view. 

10. How to select the right book for a 
child in regard to its tastes. 

11. Giving a child to choose its own 
books from the right assortment. 
12. Nature study books for the very 

youngest. 

13. Books we read when we were your 
age. (A mother to her daughter.) 
14. Books as recreation for the children. 
15. Books for the home library from a 

teacher’s standpoint. 

16. Books for the school library from a 
parent’s standpoint. 

17. A comparison of the present tastes 
in reading with those of twenty years 
ago. 

18. Illustrations in books as “bait” to the 
children to read good books. 

19. Definite impressions that the reading 
of good books have given my child. 
(By a mother or father.) 

20. The kind of books that children ask 


for at various ages. 


grown-up 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


These suggestions are given in detail 


with the idea that they will be helpful to 


every school, every teacher, each parent 
and each child. Out of these suggestions, 
we hope that your organization will find 
many ways and methods to carry on its 
work in each town. 


1. Book Clubs: 
A special Book Club could be formed to 


include all the boys and girls of school age, 
with smaller groups of boys and girls of 
near-age in the same group. One parent or 
one teacher could be chosen to supervise 
or to “advise” each group in the selection 
of reading. These groups should meet 
once or twice a week and be called “Read- 
ing Clubs.” The supervisor could read to 
the group, or the children could read to 
each other. Selection of material to be 
read could be guided by the supervisor, 
but the children should be allowed the 
chance for decision. The supervisors should 
also meet with each other to discuss the 
methods of procedure, and should make re- 
ports to the Parent-Teacher Association. in 
their town of their progress. If there is 
no Parent-Teacher Association in the town, 
the Women’s Clubs could form these 
groups. At the end of each month, meet- 
ings of the groups as an entire Club should 
be arranged, at which special features such 
as the following might be presented: 

a. A Book Play (written by the children 
themselves). 

b. A Masquerade Party, in. which the 
children represent various books, or char- 
acters found in books. A prize for the best 
interpretation of a book could be given, 
and the prize should be, appropriately, a 
book. Another prize could be given to the 
one guessing the greatest number of titles 
of books or characters of books repre- 
sented. A Grand March should be a feature 
of the party. 

3. A charge of admission could be asked 
of outsiders to come to this meeting or 
entertainment, the proceeds of which would 
go toward buying books for the library or 
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schools, or even books for the Club itself. 

d. A lecture or talk by the librarian of 
the children’s room in the town library, or 
by one who loves both children and books. 

e. An informal talk by a boy or girl on 
“The Book I like the best of any I have 
read.” ; 

f. The Girl Scout and Boy Scout Clubs 
and the Campfire Girls’ Clubs ought to 
have something to contribute to the enter- 
tainment, about their scout and, campfire 
books. 

g. The parents and teachers might con- 
tribute something to the program by talks 
on such subjects as “What we read when 
we were your age.” 


2. Posters: 

Posters especially designed to attract the 
young reader should be placed in the 
libraries, in the schools, in the churches 
and in the local book stores. Competitions 
among the school children can be arranged 
for designing book-posters, and a prize of 
a book given to the one who has made the 
best poster. 


3. Book-plates: 

In one school in Massachusetts, the com- 
petition for the best book-plate was won 
by a student in the senior class of the high 
school. The student was presented with a 
book on Art for the prize, and the book- 
plate is now the standard book-plate on all 
the books used in that school. 


4. Story-Telling: 

In Dallas, Texas, there was a successful 
story-telling class arranged which met every 
day, except Saturday, in the Kindergarten 
Department of the town library, at which 
two members of the senior class told stories 
to the younger children for an hour or so 
after the school classes were dismissed. 


5. Book Covers: 


Schools often have a real problem to 
keep their books in presentable condition. 
A competition for the best book-cover de- 
sign could be started as an interest for the 
children, to increase or stimulate their pride 
in the appearance of their books. 





6. Character Pictures by Children: 


In the Art classes of the schools, the chil- 
dren could draw competitive pictures of 
characters found in the books they read. 
If this meets with enthusiasm in the younger 
children, let them cut out the pictures and 
mount them on cardboard so that they will 
stand much like the cardboard soldiers. 
Several children working on one book in 
this manner would develop a sense of ar- 
ranging a scene which they have read in 
a book, and from that would readily de- 
velop the idea of a Book Play. 


7. Moving Pictures: 


With the present-day interest in moving 
pictures, most boys and girls know what a 
scenario is. Let the older pupils try their 
ability at writing a scenario of some good 
book. Arrange with managers of local 
moving picture houses to give film produc- 
tions based on good books, with special 
notice to the school children. 


8. Bookcases: 


In any town where there is a manual 
training teacher, have an arrangement with 
him to let the boys make bookcases. The 
bookcases could be for personal use or for 
the schools. 


9. Character Posters: 


In Chattanooga, Tennessee, attractive 
posters were made for Children’s Book 
Week with colored illustrations clipped 
from paper book covers and advertising 
matter, which included a beautiful and 
artistic display of almost every character 
well known in the children’s fiction field. 


10. Jllustrations: 


Prizes could be offered for the best poster 
illustrations of fictional characters. 


ll. Essays: 


Essays on the following might be helpful 
suggestions: 
a. The characters I like best in the books 
I have read. 
b. Scenes from books I have read. 
c. A Biography which I would like to 
have in my library. 
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d. The best book about travel I have 

ever read. 

e. The best novel I have ever read. 

f. The best historical novel I have ever 

read. 

g. The kind of books I should like to 

buy. 

Prizes could be offered in a contest on 
any of the above topics, the most appropri- 
ate prize being a book selected with regard 
to the winner’s age and preference in books. 


12. Special Book Tables in the School 


Rooms: 


A teacher should have in her room a 
table that stands rather low and is easy to 
reach, on which she should have books on 
fiction, travel, history, girls’ books on sew- 
ing and cooking, boys’ books on mechanics, 
radio, electricity and engineering. She 
should keep lists of the books which the 
pupils read out of this selection, reports 
to be given once a week, keeping the idea 
in mind that the boys and girls read any 
of those books on the table which appeal to 
them individually. She should change the 
selection of books once a week, having a 
new set laid out, so that the children’s curi- 
osity will be continuously aroused. (This 
special collection to be selected from the 
school library.) 


13. Bookstores: 


Bookstores should be informed of the in- 
terest that the Teachers and Parents have 
in the individual ownership of books by 
children. They should be urged to make 
special exhibits of children’s books, with 
appeals that will attract children to buy 
their own books and to have a feeling of 
pride in starting their own libraries. 


14. Book-Banks: 


If the teacher is particularly progressive, 
she can arrange each week for a “book-pay- 
ing day” on which the children pay a few 
pennies toward a book. After a few weeks 
the child will find that he has put enough 


= 


money in the book savings bank at school 
to buy that wonderful book he has been 
gazing at in the store window. Sometimes 
banks will co-operate in an educational 
plan of this kind and will issue book bank- 
books. 


15. Cataloguing: 

Children can be taught how to catalogue 
their own libraries, so that they will de- 
velop a better sense of caring for their own 
books and will realize the value of cata- 
loguing at the libraries. 


16. Book Plays: 


Have the children complete in writing a 
play on a well-known book. 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SCHEDULE 
BY J. HARDING ARMSTRONG 
Superintendent of Schools, Westboro, Massachusetts 


oT only parents, but boys and girls 
| \ as well, growing up in the com- 

plexities of modern society, find 
the days all too short to fulfill the demands 
made upon them, despite the speed at 
which we are moving. The schools require 
more time than in the last generation; 
music and dancing lessons are looked upon 
as essential elements of education; chil- 
dren’s organizations meeting weekly or of- 
tener are “the thing,” and “home duties” 
must be performed. Such is the situation 
which faces the parents of to-day, and to 
guide their children through this seemingly 
endless maze of activities appears a most 
discouraging task. 

Facing this situation because of its rela- 
tion to the school life, the teaching corps 
of the Lawrence School, in Brookline, 
Mass., set about its solution. Realizing that 
it was a problem involving the home as 
well as the school, a group of parents of 
pupils of the upper grades were called to- 
gether and the question of developing a 
plan for regulating the daily life of the 
children was discussed. It was brought 
out at the conference that the school and 
home frequently were not working to- 
gether. At times the home-work assign- 
ments were so long as to encroach upon 
the children’s time for rest or recreation, 
and again there was no attempt on the part 
of the home to regulate the hour and place 
for doing such work. 

This discussion resulted in the drawing 
up of a daily schedule of activities suited 
to the needs of the special group involved. 
In working out the details of this plan, 
two bases for dividing the time were used. 
The first, and more apparent, was the divi- 
sion of time between home and school. 
While only a relatively small part of the 
twenty-four hours is- spent in the school, 
the use made of the out-of-school hours 
vitally influences the results obtained with 
the pupil in school. The second basis was 
the division of time between the periods 





of mental and physical activity and those 
periods when the child is occupied with 
the things which require a comparatively 
small amount of energy. In a well-regu- 
lated school, the program, if properly 
planned, should arrange this matter in a 
satisfactory manner so far as the school 
hours are concerned. In the home there 
is frequently little attempt to control these 
activities. With these thoughts in mind, a 
daily schedule for pupils of the eighth 
grade was drawn up. 

This schedule, with an explanatory let- 
ter, was sent to the parents of each child, 
and they were urged to co-operate in the 
execution of the plan. The scheme was 
presented to the pupils in as attractive a 
manner as possible, so that they would look 
upon it as something which would aid 
them in doing better school work and help 
them to keep in proper physical condition. 
They were then instructed to keep a record 
of their hours of studying and of retiring, 
and each week these reports, signed by the 
parents, were brought to the teacher. Our 
experience showed that a large majority of 
these reports were regularly and honestly 
kept by the pupils, and that the parents 
were almost invariably ready to co-operate. 
After examining these reports, the teacher 
was able to make suggestions to the indi- 
vidual pupil as the need arose. 

A similar plan was worked out for the 
seventh grade, such changes being made as 
seemed best in view of the conditions ex- 
isting there. For three years these sched- 
ules have been in use in the two upper 
classes of the school, and have been of 
very definite help to both teachers and 
pupils. Last year the schedule was printed 
on one side of a card with a short state- 
ment addressed to the pupil. On the re- 
verse side was a brief explanation to the 
parent. The pupils were urged to keep 
the schedule in a conspicuous place at 
home in order that it might serve as a re- 
minder of what was expected of them. 
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The schedule and statements taken from 
the card are shown below. It will be noted 
that no time is set aside for music or any 
other study which is outside the school cur- 
riculum, but this element is such a variable 
factor that it seemed impossible to include 
it in the table. Provision for such activi- 
ties must be made by the parents in such 
a way as to interfere as little as possible 
with the hours of sleep and home study. 


PUPILS, ATTENTION! 

This schedule should help you to keep 
in good physical condition and to obtain 
better results in your school work. Make 
an honest effort to carry it out. 

Schedule—Grade 8. 

7.00 A. M. Rising hour. 


7.00-8.25. Dress, breakfast, school. 
8.25-1.30. School session. 

1.30-2.30. Home, lunch, rest. 
2.30-5.00. Play (out of doors). 
*5.30-6.15. Study (home lessons). 
6.15-7.30. Dinner (home duties). 
*7.30-8.15. Study (home lessons). 
8.15-9.00. Free time, reading, etc. 


*9.00. Bed time. 
* These hours of special importance. 


PARENTS, ATTENTION! 
The schedule on the opposite side of 
this card has been drawn up for the pur- 
pose of regulating the daily activities of 


eighth-grade pupils, and it has proved 
very helpful especially in the solution of 
the home study problem. If necessary, it 
may be modified to meet the needs of 
special cases, but it should serve as an im. 
portant guide in the formation of right 
habits of living. This is a definite op- 
portunity for you to co-operate with the 
teachers for the purpose of enabling your 
child to make the greatest possible men- 
tal and physical progress. You are urged 
to use every reasonable effort to have 
your child at least approximate this 


schedule. 


The success of such a plan as has been 
outlined depends largely upon two factors: 
the enthusiasm of the teacher and the co- 
operation of the parents: If a teacher has 
fully come to realize that the health of her 
pupils is the foundation upon which all 
her work must rest, she will find this 
scheme very suggestive and helpful. To 
her it will be another avenue of approach 
to that part of her pupils’ lives concerning 
which the average teacher is all too ig- 
norant—the life outside of school. The 
parents, too, will find in it a clear-cut, def- 
inite opportunity for co-operating with the 
teacher, thus bringing about a better under- 
standing between the home and the school. 


“PRO JUVENTUTE” 


Swiss ASSOCIATION FOR THE YOUNG 


FouNDED IN 1912 By THE Swiss SOCIETY FOR THE Pupstic Goop 


I. PURPOSE 


HE chief purpose of this associa- 

tion is to rouse and stimulate in par- 
ents, educators and public authorities 

the moral sense of responsibility towards 
youth and to spread this sense of responsi- 
bility among all walks of life. The young 
people themselves are to be taught to un- 
derstand and appreciate the great value and 
need of social work by making them, as 
far as possible, active workers in this field. 


Secondary Objects: 

Besides its own activities, this society 
will. endeavor to establish contact and 
collaboration with the numerous (nearly 
3000) philanthropic organizations for the 
supervision and protection of youth already 
in operation throughout Switzerland. 


II. ORGANIZATION 


“Pro Juventute” is under the patronage 
of the Swiss government and the “Swiss 
Society for the Public Good.” The board 
of trustees consists of two committees of 
21 and 90 members, respectively, repre- 
senting the three languages of Switzerland, 
French, Italian and German. The smaller 
committees meets three to four times, the 
larger one once a year. 

The Central Bureau of the General Sec- 
retary, who is also secretary of the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion of 
Child Welfare, constitutes the executive 
and administrative body of the association. 

One hundred and eighty district organi- 
zations with about 3000 permanent assist- 
ants, all of them volunteer workerssmostly 
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teachers and clergymen, endeavor to ac- 


‘complish the objects of “Pro Juventute.” 


One hundred and five local committees 
of the school children’s department provide 
suitable places for the holidays for needy 
and convalescent children. 


Ill. Funps 

The main source of income is the sale 
of special picture post-cards and Pro Juven- 
tute-stamps. The pictures of these post- 
cards are reproductions of works of emi- 
nent Swiss painters. A special edition of 
stamps with “Pro Juventute” 
printed on them has validity in the inter- 
national postal service from the Ist of 
December to the 30th of April of each year. 
Over 20,000 children sell these post-cards 
and stamps; the latter are also sold at all 
post-ofices in Switzerland during the month 
of December. From 1912 to 1922 these 
sales yielded 3,763,292 frs. (over $752,- 
000), which were spent for tuberculosis 
children, for poor mothers and their in- 
fants, for schoolchildren and children of 
post-school age. 


Other Sources of Income: 

1. The sale of artistic “Pro Juventute 
Telegram Forms” for use for holiday greet- 
ings and congratulatory messages on vari- 
ous occasions. These special forms may be 
obtained at all telegraph offices throughout 
the whole year. They cost 70 centres (15 
cents); 45 of which accrue to the Pro 
Juventute funds. 

2. Collections for special purposes, espe- 
cially for the benefit of the holiday-funds 
for poor and delicate children. 

3. Donations and legacies in favour of 
the central or some local committee. 


IV. Practica, Work 
The work of the association is divided 
into three definite branches. 
for these alternates each year. 
1. Protection of mothers and their in- 
fants. 
2. Protection of school children. 
3. Protection of children of post-school 
age. 
Every year the activity is concentrated 
upon one of these branches in turn, 


The activity 








Principles: 

1. All practical work is decentralized. 
Each district organization enjoys ample in- 
dependence of action and policy, adapting 
itself to local needs and requirements. By 
virtue of this principle the protection of 
the young people is carried into the remot- 
est mountain valleys. 

2. The Assistants of “Pro Juventute” are 
individually active. They found new insti- 
tutions, homes or asylums wherever any 
need for them arises. 

3. Every year “Pro Juventute” assists, 
financially or otherwise, hundreds of insti- 
iut‘ons or societies working in the interest 
of child welfare. 

4. The Central Bureau in Zurich ar- 
ranges meetings of the Assistants from all 
parts of Switzerland for the mutual ex- 
change of ideas and experiences and the 
discussion of new schemes. 

5. The association’s correspondence is 
carried on in the three languages of Switz- 
erland (German, French and Italian). Lec- 
tures, some of them illustrated by lantern 
slides, conferences, Courses of instruction 
and traveling Exhibits serve the purpose of 
attracting and promoting the interest in our 
work, 

6. Literary propaganda: 

a. “Pro Juventute,” an_ illustrated 
monthly magazine with contri- 
butions in the three languages. 

b. “The Swiss Comrade,” a monthly 
magazine for the young people. 

c. Pamphlets, etc., relating to mater- 
nal relief, child welfare, school 
hygiene, etc. 

d. A library containing the necessary 
literature is open to all inter- 
ested in our work. 

e. Press-service. 


7. Special department for the care of 
poor children during vacation time. Over 
28,000 children have, up to the present, 
enjoyed care free and wholesome holidays. 

8. Relief-work for destitute Swiss fam- 
ilies abroad, through the sale of “Pro 
Juventute” post-cards in other countries has 


been planned and partially carried on since 
1922. 
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WHAT IS YOUR HEALTH-BEAUTY SCORE? 


BY HETTY LOVEJOY SORDEN 


Note.—Parent-teacher groups will find it extremely interesting to discuss the Health-Beauty 
Score published in this article; mothers will find it profitable to use it to score both themselves and 
their daughters. If the daughters do not score 100 per cent, or nearly so, then the parents should 
find out why not and help them remedy the deficiencies. 


S$ BEAUTY a slen- 
[= height? Or 

is it a certain 
petiteness? Is femi- 
nine loveliness a 
composite of 
rounded curves, or 
is it a straight line 
grace? Is beauty a 
sum total of perfect 
features, or is it a 
rare sweetness of 





expression ? 

Nothing but an aura of blonde curls is 
beauty in the eyes of one; a Titian halo is 
a second man’s ideal of woman’s crowning 
glory; whereas only hair the jet black of a 
raven’s wing spells beauty to a third. And 
even the meanest slavey claims her right 
to set her own measurements of throat, 
waist and ankles against the perfect pro- 
portions of the Venus de Milo. 

Of all the diverse standards of beauty, 
the one exemplified by the old adage of 
“handsome is that handsome does,” has 
heretofore been the truest gauge of beauty. 

On all other beauty standards hitherto 
evolved, the opinions of beauty doctors, 
artists, and even the unbeautiful public 
differ. 

But at last comes a beauty test that is fair 
and satisfying alike to blondes and bru- 
nettes. It gives equal opportunities tq the 
blue-eyed and the gray, to the olive-skinned 
and to the girl of a creamy white com- 
plexion. 

Beauty is health—and health is beauty. 
This is the latest beauty version and per- 
haps the truest! 

Here is an actual score by which every 
girl or woman can determine exactly how 
closely she touches the one hundred per 
cent health-beauty mark. Hair, eyes, mouth, 
teeth, skin, hands and feet are all consid- 
erations of this counting. 





But the color of the hair doesn’t matter, 
nor does the longness nor shortness of it, 
nor does the presence or absence of a per- 
manent wave. It is only the health and 
cleanliness of it, and the becomingness with 
which it is arranged that affect the health- 
beauty score. Five possible points of a 
total 100 points may be won on such hair. 

Eyes, whether they be the deep violet of 
evening skies or just plain brown eyes, 
perilously close to green, can all rate high 
in the health-beauty score so long as they 
are clear, bright and shining and fringed 
only with lashes, and not with puckery 
frowns. Such eyes increase the health- 
beauty score by five more points. 

In the sight of the beauty scorer, the full, 
generous mouth will rank higher than a 
pretty pouting cupid’s bow, providing the 
former has a happier expression. For it is 
the upward happiness curve at the corners 
of the lips that counts in this beauty con- 
test—this and their secure closing when in 
repose as the denial of dangerous mouth 
breathing. 

If you would earn the five points awarded 
for perfect teeth in this beauty contest, do 
not hope to get by only by a dazzling dis- 
play of the front show teeth. To be sure, 
these must be strong and clean, and they 
must meet properly, but remember also that 
the back chewers musn’t show any signs of 
neglect. Every little crevice must be care- 
fully filled so that you will have an entire 
mouthful of good-looking and good-work- 
ing teeth. 

Then, ten more points of the score may 
be earned on the condition of your skin. 
Its texture must be clear and its color good, 
even up close around the eyes. It must be 


smooth, with a firm tissue. One point is— 


sacrificed, mind you, if the cheeks and lips 

are not wearing their natural color! 
Beauty of hands, in the eyes of these 

beauty judges, is not confined necessarily 
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to useless, idle, pampered hands. Busy 
housewifely hands, and even the horny 
hands of toil can send your beauty score 
soaring if they are kept immaculately clean, 
with the skin smooth and the nails and 
cuticle well cared for. No need to visit the 
manicurist for this care, no need to spend 
money on nail polishes and fancy cream. 
Good soap, simple soothing lotions and the 
generous application of the nail brush, nail 
file and an orange wood stick at home, are 
all that the health-beauty specialist cares 
about before he awards you the maximum 
five score points. 

Furthermore, here is consolation in store 
for the girl or woman whose feet refuse to 
be shod in those bargain counter shoes dis- 
played on the table labeled, “Small sizes 
only.” Whether you wear a 3A or a 7D 
shoe, you may walk confidently in for your 
health-beauty examination and expect five 
credits, if your bare foot is normal and its 
inner border is a straight line from the 
heel to the end of the big toe, and if you 
are able to spread your toes apart. Five 
points more will be earned if your shoes fit 
properly. For day wear, shoes must have 
a straight inner line, low broad heels and a 
flexible shank. Happily no restrictions are 
made on shoes for evening wear. 

If you are so fortunate as to win the 
maximum scores above, you'll now have 
forty-five health-beauty points to your 
credit. Ten more counts are awarded on 
posture, grace and. movement. When you 
are standing, your head must be well 
poised, your shoulders level, your chest 
broad, your arms relaxed, your feet in good 
position, slightly apart and parallel and 
your body line unbroken by the abdomen. 

The health-beauty doctor’s vigilant eyes 
will proclaim you possessed of grace and 
good line, if, as you sit, your lower spine 
is against the chair back, your hands in 
repose, your knees almost touching, and 
your feet parallel or one crossed over the 
other. As you walk, he credits you with 
harmony of movement, if your tread is 





elastic and firm, if your feet toe straight 
ahead and their is good rhythm to your 
entire body. 

Do you hear ordinary conversation at 
sixteen feet? Then your score mounts five 
points higher. 

Are you able to read ordinary print at 
arms length without strain, and an ordinary 
billboard sign across a street? If you can, 
either with or without glasses, you are en- 
titled to the five points awarded for good 
vision. 

There is a health-beauty bonus due you, 
too, on your social assets. For radiating 
good health and spirits, you may earn five 
points; if you have poise and inspire others 
with confidence, three more credits are 
added to your score; an additional two 
are awarded for a well-placed, rounded 
voice. 

Five precious points the health-beauty 
doctor will give you if you are dressed be- 
comingly, in clothing adapted in color and, 
line to your type, and suitable to the 


-season and the occasion. 


If you have earned all of the points 


offered so far, you'll find that there are 


twenty more still to go to make up your 
one hundred per cent health-beauty score. 
But, joy of joys, the health beauty judge 
will present you with these, all in one 
grand golden lump, if you are of average 
weight for your height and age. 

If you can’t claim them, look to your 
diet, and to good regular healthy habits of 
sleep and exercise and rest. Then work 
until you can claim them. 

Here is the Health-Beauty Score just as 
it has been prepared and is published by 
the American CHILD HEALTH Associa- 
tion. Score yourself today. If you aren’t 
now a one hundred per cent Health-Beauty, 
score yourself again one, and two, and 
three months later. In fact, keep on scor- 
ing until you are thoroughly satisfied with 
the results—which you won’t be until you 
can claim the maximum points of award! 

Note.—Originally published in The Designer. 
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HEALTH-BEAUTY SCORE CARD 


Are You as Atrractive As Nature In- 
TENDED YOu TO Be? Score YOURSELF 
Maximum Score Points 


5—Hair. 


Clean, glossy, free from oil, and 
becomingly dressed. 


S—Eyes. 


2 Shining and alert; not dull and 
heavy. 

1 Not strained; no puckery lines or 
frowns. ‘ 

2 Clear white of eye; not muddy or 
yellow. 


5—Mouth. 


2 Happy expression. 
3 No mouth breathing. 


5—Teeth. 


3 Well-cared for. 
2 Good apposition. (Teeth meet 
properly.) 


10—Skin. 


2 Clear. 

2 Good color. 

1 Smooth. 

2 Tissue firm. 

2 Skin under eyes smooth and clear. 
1 Cheeks and lips natural color. 


5—Hands. 


2 Immaculately clean. 
1 Skin smooth. 
1 Skin smooth. 


10—Feet. 


5 Normal; inner border of foot a 
straight line from heel to end of 
big toe. (Big toe not bent 
toward other shoestoward other 
toes by pointed shoes. This is 
apt to lead to a prominent joint 
at base of big toe.) All toes 
able to spread apart. 

Feet properly shod (no ex- 
tremes); straight inner border, 
low broad heels, flexible shank. 
(This does not apply to evening 
shoes.) 


wo 


10—Posture while standing. 


1 Head well poised. 
1 Shoulders level (one shoulder not 
lower than the other). 


1 Chest broad and held ahead of 
abdomen. 

1 Feet in good position—slightly 
apart and parallel. 

1 Arms relaxed. 


Good lines and grace while 
seated. 


1 Lower spine against chair-back. 

1 Knees almost touching each other ; 
feet parallel or one crossed over 
the other and hands in repose. 


Harmony of movement while 
walking. 


1 Elastic step—firm, not heavy. 
1 Good rhythm of entire body. 
1 Feet toeing straight ahead. 


5—Good hearing. 


Able to hear ordinary conversation 
at conversion at 16 feet. 


5—Good vision. 


Able to read ordinary print at arm’s 
length without strain. Able to 
read ordinary billboard sign across the 
street (either with or without 
glasses. 


10—Health as an index of character. 


Radiating good health and spirits. 
(Full of enthusiasm and _ inter- 
ests.) 

3 Poise. (A perfect control of self, 
inspiring others with confidence.) 

2 Voice. Well placed an round; 
not high, thin or nasal, 


5—Clothing. 


Adapted in line and color to the 
individual; suitable to season and 
occasion. 


20—Average weight for age and 
height. 


100—T otal. 


Is your score what you would like 

it to be? If not, why not look fifst to your 

diet and then follow eight Rules 

of the Game? “Health makes 
Beauty.” 
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CHILD HEALTH IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


BY W. BERTRAM IRELAND 
Staff Associate, Research Division, American Child Health Association 


EpirortaL Note.—Miss Ireland has recently completed for the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation a pre-school survey of twenty-four cities representing nineteen states. We are fortunate in 
being able to present in this issue advance notes for what will be the chapter on Kindergartens in 


Miss Ireland’s as yet unpublished report. 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 

Annual medical examinations are made 
of the children in public-school kindergar- 
ten classes in eleven of the cities surveyed. 
Of these, Kansas City kindergarten children 
are medically examined through the serv- 
ices of the (private) Children’s Bureau; 
in five others the Board of Education is 
responsible for the examinations; in four 
the Board of Health is responsible, and in 
one the Board of Education and the Board 
of Health are jointly responsible. In only 
one of these eleven cities are the examina- 
tions said to be conducted by nurses with- 
out physicians being present. In Chicago 
the parochial as well as the public-school 
kindergarten children are examined by the 
Department of Health, and in at least two 
cities where the public-school kindergartens 
are examined by the Board of Education 
the parochial-school kindergartens are ex- 
amined by the Board of Health. 

In ten of the cities the examinations are 
not made annually, for various reasons. 

In New York the school population is 
so large that, although every new child is 
medically examined, the routine medical 
work has had to be more or less confined 
to the examination of children in the first 
and third grades. 

No study was made of the completeness 
of the examinations throughout the coun- 


try, but it does not appear customary’ tor 


have the children undressed for these. 
Cleveland is one of the few cities in which 
this can frequently be brought about, in 
consequence of the special efforts made to 
have the parents meet the examining physi- 
cians. 

In one of the-kindergartens visited the 
need was expressed for a suitably equipped 
clinic room where the physicians might 
have appropriate facilities and the children 





perfect privacy. Such a room was seen 
in a Kansas City kindergarten, furnished 
with weighing scales, examining couch, 
record files, etc. 

Most of the school systems provide, or 
co-operate with other agencies in provid- 
ing, clinics (medical, dental, orthopedic, 
psychiatric) where follow-up work may be 
carried out, but figures relating to children 
below six were so seldom obtainable as to 
make those procured of little value for 
purposes of comparison. 

The weighing and measuring of the chil- 
dren are carried out in several of the kin- 
dergartens between the visits of the physi- 
cians and at varying intervals. In Buffalo 
it is done by the teachers monthly. 

Vaccination against smallpox is almost 
everywhere a requirement for admission, 
but in some cases it may be done immedi- 
ately thereafter. Six of the school systems 
urge that each child admitted be tested for 
susceptibility to, while three endeavor to 
have each child immunized against, diph- 
theria. The Wasserman test for venereal 
disease is urged routinely in one of the 
twenty-four cities. However, it is usual for 
the various tests for communicable disease 
to be made only on request or where in- 
fection is suspected. 

In some of the “double-shift” kinder- 
gartens a nurse calls morning and after- 
noon in order to detect communicable dis- 
ease in its incipiency, and also to attend to 
minor accidents. In the Detroit kindergar- 
tens, where a City Health Department nurse 
calls almost daily, a duplicate of the 
nurse’s report is sent to the parents. 
Others are visited daily, weekly or monthly 

by physicians, weekly or bi-weekly by 
nurses, “occasionally” by both, or only 
when medical help is specially requested. 
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Indeed, every variety of arrangement seems 
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to exist, and the greatest differences are 
noticeable in the methods of health super- 
vision. 

In one school an inspector, lethargic and 
careless of appearance, was there “to do 
what the principal wants me to do.” In 
another school the inspector had inspired 
the kindergarten and first-grade teachers to 
instruct the children in the making of 
health scrap-books and the reciting and 
writing of health rhymes. One little boy 
so thoroughly enjoyed cutting out and 
pasting in the health pictures that he 
begged to be allowed to make a second. 
In this school the inspector issued such a 
successful health journal, printed by the 
older children, that the principal converted 
it into a daily bulletin with a special health 
page. - 

The mental testing of kindergarten chil- 
dren is’ now being considered in many 
places, and teachers are being trained for 
this. In Minneapolis it was stated that the 
majority of the kindergarten teachers give 
the Detroit Mental Test in their classes, 
specially difficult cases being referred to 
the Board of Education’s psychologist for 
further tests, which are conducted in the 
clinic in the City Hall. 

In another city, where the legal school 
age is five years, efforts are made to test 
mentally the children who are to be five 
in autumn for whom application for ad- 
mission is made. Those who do not pass 
the age-five test are not admitted, and per- 
suasion has frequently to be used with their 
parents to have them kept at home. Sev- 
eral other cities, including three on the 
Pacific coast, have instituted mental testing 
of kindergarten-aged children in an en- 
deavor to have them graded and instructed 
according to their specific requirements, 
but it was sometimes said, regretfully, that 
“because of the numbers, very little indi- 
vidual attention can be given.” 


HEALTH TEACHING 


The kindergarten teachers interviewed, 
without exception, have a strong sense of 
their responsibility towards the little chil- 
dren with whom they come into daily con- 
tact. In some cases they receive valuable 


assistance and support from their boards; 
in others they work on their own initiative, 
not always, however, under such conditions 
as made one young teacher remark, “I have 
to keep at tying shoe laces, and cannot get 
beyond that.” For the guidance of first- 
grade and kindergarten teachers as to spe- 
cific objectives attainable by little children, 
inventories of habits have been drawn up 
by Agnes L. Rogers and Ruth Andrus, 
Ph.D., and published by Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

The supervisor of primary grades and 
kindergartens, Los Angeles, has framed a 
“Habit Curriculum for the Four-Year-Old 
or Thereabouts,” and states that every local 
kindergarten teacher has lists of desirable 
habits from which the children are taught. 
A less elaborate list of health habits is cir- 
culated to the Baltimore teachers, who feel 
that, at the end of a year’s trial, certain of 
them are beginning to be established. 

In quite*a number of kindergartens, at 
some time when the children are gathered 
around the teacher, she asks such questions 
as, “Who drank milk this morning?” “Who 
had a bath last night?” “Who brushed his 
(or her) teeth this morning?” and conver- 
sation gradually centers around the eating 
of vegetables, fruits, crusts and cereals, the 
use of handkerchiefs, etc. Occasionally, 
dificulties have been encountered, such 
as where a teacher’s remarks as to cleanli- 
ness and neatness of clothing were so 
interpreted at home as to lead the mother 
to understand that new clothing was re- 
quired. 

In Buffalo, among other cities, health 
talks are given on the foods appropriate 
to the season of the year, how they are 
grown, and why they should be eaten; and 
as an outcome of the rhythmic exercises 
and routine work, the children are urgéd 
to wear low, comfortable shoes. 

In Kansas City, and elsewhere, when the 
children bring pennies or candies to school 
the opportunity is taken to recommend that 
they exchange these for apples or raisins 
or graham crackers, of which some of the 
teachers keep a store. 

Here and there, tooth-brush clubs have 
been formed among even the smallest chil- 
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dren; in some the teachers insist on the 
children bringing and using their own 
pocket handkerchiefs; in others, a supply 
of paper handkerchiefs is kept for their 
use. Excursions, the recognizing and mak- 
ing of posters, health games, health stories 
and their dramatization, the conversation 
and rest periods usual in modern kinder- 
gartens, all offer opportunities which are 
seldom overlooked by the teacher interested 
in the general well-being of her charges. 

Nowadays many school boards regard it 
as their responsibility to provide a mid- 
morning milk-and-cracker luncheon or even 
a hot mid-day meal which, in some cases, 
is intended especially for undernourished 
children; in others, is supplied to any child 
for whom payment is made. Teachers, too; 
generally see in this a responsibility, and 
utilize the opportunity to help the children 
to acquire such valuable habits as washing 
hands before the meal, using napkins, 
drinking milk, sitting at table while eating, 
and drinking slowly, using individual cups 
and passing food to one another without 
handling any but their own. 

In the St. Louis schools the Council of 
Jewish Women and the Red Cross Society 
show a very practical interest in the welfare 
of children by respectively providing the 
money for the luncheons served to those 
who cannot pay for them and by supplying 
the equipment necessary and serving the 
food. 

Here the charge is three gents for a half- 
pint of milk and two crackers, and five 
cents for a lunch consisting of a hot dish 
and stewed fruit or cake, the food being 
served on the cafeteria plan. The milk is 
not primarily intended for undernourished 
children, but the school physicians give the 
Council a note of the average weight gained 
by the children drinking milk. The inves- 
tigation of home circumstances is made by 
the Red Cross Society. 

Very similar arrangements are in force 
in Cincinnati and elsewhere, the charge, if 
any, ranging up to twenty-five cents per 
week. In a few schools, however, the serv- 
ing of luncheon depends on the consent of 
the principal, which is not everywhere 
granted. 





» EQUIPMENT 

Children’s rooms of all kinds were seen, 
from those of the old dark, malodorous 
type, with no running water and poor toilet 
facilities, to those of the most modern hy- 
gienic type, with large, low windows, well- 
cleaned floors and properly regulated heat 
and shade. Examples of this latter class 
were visited in Detroit and Minneapolis, 
where the children have the inestimable 
benefit of apparatus which not only inter- 
ests and trains the mind, but also exercises 
the body. In kindergartens such as these, 
it is usual for the children to choose their 
own “occupation” for a short time each 
morning. The majority of them prefer to 
play with large bricks, or climb and slide 
down the slide, or play with the swing or 
rocking-horse or ball, rather than to sit 
down to cut paper or to draw pictures. 
Where dolls, dolls’ houses, toy stores or 
pet animals form part of the kindergarten 
equipment, many of the teachers use these 
on which to base their remarks or lessons 
on health, in which they are either helped 
or hindered by the environment in which 
they and the children have to spend the 
best hours of the day. The unconscious 
response to environment is almost uncanny 
at the pre-school age, and largely deter- 
mines the child’s mental health throughout 
his later life. 


PRovIsSION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Many of the cities now find ‘it essential 
to make special arrangements for the edu- 
cation and training of deaf, blind, crip- 
pled, pre-tubercular and mentally sub- 
normal children; but, generally speaking, 
only those of grade age are considered 
eligible. 

Both in Baltimore and Washington the 
need was expressed for school accommoda- 
tion for little handicapped children, and 
efforts are under way in several cities to 
have such special educational measures 
adopted as will bring them under skilled 
observation and thereby prevent much 
childish ill health and subsequent poverty 
and misery. 

Among the cities whose Boards of Edu- 
cation have begun to recognize this need is 
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Minneapolis, where a smalle number of 
kindergarten-aged children with speech de- 
fects and a few that show signs of tubercu- 
losis are provided for. The special classes 
for blind, deaf and crippled in the Newark 
schools are attended by children below six 
years of age. In Cincinnati, crippled pre- 
school children are conveyed by automo- 
bile to the hospital school for crippled 
children, while Cleveland provides a mas- 
seuse who calls at some of the clinics 
weekly to give treatment in cases of talipes 
(club-foot), knock-knees, etc. In New 
York, at the National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders, the director has organized a kin- 
dergarten for children recovering from 


operations for cleft palate, or harelip, or 
who stutter, stammer or lisp, where, in 
groups of from seven to ten, they are taught 
to speak and read normally. 

For the instruction of the younger pa- 
tients in some of the children’s hospitals 
(Buffalo, Cleveland and Washington), kin- 
dergarten teachers are provided by the 
Board of Education or otherwise. Their 
periodic visits, although usually brief, 
mean very real protection against much 
boredom and ignorance on the part of the 
children, inasmuch as simple occupations 
such as basket weaving and knitting are 
provided even to those who must lie still 


in bed, 


THE PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


BY SAMUEL J. 


N 1923, of 2,432,600 babies born in 
[anesce about 180,340 died. And 

this life toll in no way takes account of 
the vast number of babies who were still- 
born, who never opened their eyes to the 
light of life, for no estimate can be made 
of their number. 

In the program of the American Child 
Health Association the first emphasis is 
being placed on the right of every baby to 
be born for joyous life and health—and 
not for a few days of sickness and pain, 
and then a baby grave. 

The promotion of Birth Registration 
compaigns is one way in which this Asso- 
ciation seeks to reduce the number of in- 
fant deaths. Many communities do not 
know how high their infant death rate is 
because doctors, midwives and parents are 
too careless to register new birihs. In such 
sections of the country, babies and children 
die in great numbers while the community, 
totally unconscious of the appalling death 
rate, takes no measures to reduce it. And 
because of incomplete birth registration, 
other children grow up into adulthood 
handicapped by being unable to prove any 
legal rights to go to work, to vote, or to 
inherit property. 

Through a series of midwife studies, this 
association is also making efforts to protect 


CRUMBINE, M.D., ACTING DIRECTOR 


the life and health of mothers and babies. 
The findings of these studies are revealing 
that in some southern communities, espe- 
cially, mothers in childbirth are entrusting 
their lives and those of their babies to 
colored midwives who are superstitious, 
dirty, illiterate and ignorant. The Associa- 
tion is working with the state departments 
of health in an effort to find a practical 
solution of this serious problem. It is co- 
operating with state agencies in organizing 
and conducting classes for midwives who 
are capable of learning and willing to be 
instructed, and, in bringing about a com- 
pulsory registration and supervision of all 
practicing midwives. 

Many thousands of baby lives could be 
spared each year if expectant mothers sufk- 
ciently realized the importance, to them- 
selves and to their baby, of prenatal care, 
if they knew of what such care consisted 
and where to go to get it free or at a nom- 
inal cost. The literature and publications 
of the American Child Health Association 
emphasize these facts. A widely distributed 
booklet, “The Expectant Mother in the 
House of Health,” offers authoritative 
advice to expectant mothers in simple and 
readable terms. 

Similar publications are prepared for 
parents on the care of babies and children 
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of all ages. Other valuable literature pub- 
lished by the Association is written for 
teachers, clubs, doctors, nurses, nutrition- 
ists and other groups of health workers. 
Health plays, stories and rhymes are pub- 
lished for children’s audiences, presenting 
in a delightful way the habits and facts 
that mean healthier and richer child life. 
The importance of milk in a child’s diet, 
fruits, cereals, water, fresh air, rest and ex- 
ercise, and regularity of habits, are empha- 
sized in these publications for children, no 
less effectively than they are in the litera- 
ture addressed to parents. 

With the co-operation of state and city 
health departments, the American Child 
Health Association is conducting a series of 
clean and safe milk campaigns in a num- 
ber of states. It has bought and equipped 
a milk testing laboratory on wheels, which 
moves from state to state. This automo- 
bile laboratory contains a complete equip- 
ment for the bacteriological examination of 
milk. Samples collected from local dairies 
are carefully analyzed in this laboratory, 
which is set up in some central location, 
such as a room in the city hall, or in a 
public school. 

Full reports of the findings are rendered 
to each dairyman, to local health depart- 
ments and to the local men’s and women’s 
organizations. Reports of investigations 
are influencing local and state health de- 
partments to pay closer attention to the 
question of clean and safe milk than they 
have ever done before; they are causing 
the public to demand better and safer milk 
and are causing the dairymen themselves 
to take measures to improve their milk 
supply. 

One of the major projects of the Ameri- 
ean Child Health Association during the 
past year has been a survey of all public 
and private activities bearing on child 
health in the eighty-six cities in the coun- 
try with a population of between forty 
thousand and seventy thousand. The health 
habits of thirty-five thousand school chil- 


dren, community safeguards for maternal 
and infant health, health departments, com- 
municable disease control, school health 
work, and milk and water regulations were 
among the conditions studied in each of 
the cities. A full report of the survey is 
in progress now and will be published as 
soon as it is completed. 

Work with educators and education 
groups, particularly with teacher-training 
institutions, is another important aspect of 
the Association’s program. Our assistance 
is constantly being sought and given 
in mapping out programs in health edu- 
cation. 

May first was dedicated last year by the 
American Child Health Association as. May 
Day for Child Health. It was observed 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
nation by schools, churches, clubs and 
agencies in a variety of effective ways. Its 
success last year has led to a universal in- 
terest in ‘the plans for this year and in 
broader opportunities for service to Amer- 
ica’s children. In almost every community, 
May first, 1925, will be a day for measur- 
ing child health conditions and for a crys- 
tallizing of local plans for a happier, health- 
ier childhood. Suggestions for observing 
the day appear elsewhere in this issue. 

The right to be born healthy, the right to 
wise home care, the right to live in a com- 
munity which protects its children, and the 
right to sanitary environment and positive 
health influences in the schools are to be 
considered among the primary bills of 
rights of childhood. 

The faith of the world centers about the 
interests of the child; the hope of the world 
is bound up with the future of the child, 
and the love of the world is lavished in 
the care of the child, to the end that the 
race may ever continue in its upward climb 
toward a higher civilization. 

Under the presidency of Herbert Hoover, 
to this high purpose the American Child 
Health Association has dedicated its re- 
sources, its personnel, its leadership. 





toward a higher civilization. 
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PUSSY-WILLOWS 


BY MARGARET KIMBALL 


VERY mother knows that the first 
iD signs of spring are found not in the 

woods or fields or sky, but in the 
restlessness of the children. Long before 
the first fly has come to disturb her house- 
wifely soul, long before the grass has 
turned green beneath ‘the melting snow, 
little daughter and Junior have discovered 
that it is spring, and show it, too, in their 
sudden contempt for coats and rubbers and 
mittens, even when these garments are still 
very necessary. It is the same restlessness 
that sends the geese winging northward 
against the blue and tells the Indian that 
the time has come for him to gather his 
sugar crop. I dare say that Columbus set 
forth to discover the new world in this 
same spirit, and we must recognize its value 
and its tremendous power in the lives of 
our children and use it to enrich their 
experiences. 

The call of early spring is the call to 
adventure, exploration and discovery—and 
if you will only stop long enough to feel 
it tugging at your very soul, you will know 
that it is older than man himself, and that 
it will not be denied. It is as real to you 
as to your children, and if you are wise 
you will heed it with them and go out to 
explore and discover the great treasures 
that await you both. 

The best known of these, certainly, is 
the pussy-willow; a pinky gray fuzz peep- 
ing out from the little hard, brown pro- 
tective coat that has kept it warm all win- 
ter. Do you know that these furry things 
are the blossoms of the plant? Do you 
know: the fun of exploring the lowlands 
and the edges of the wet, marshy places 
until you come upon these bushes, grow- 
ing much like lilac clumps, and then of 
cutting half a dozen of the fullest stems to 
take home and put into water? There 
they will expand and become fatter and 
furrier, and then, in about a week’s time, 
you will look some day to find them cov- 
ered with a dusty, yellow powder, the pol- 


len of the ripe blossoms. Junior and little 
daughter will be as excited as you in find- 
ing the pussies, in picking out the branches 
to be cut, and in watching them develop in 
the house, and of course they will want two 
or three sprays to take to school. But in 
your pleasure remember that the bush must 
have plenty of pussies from which to_start 
new plants, and be careful not to cut too 
many, and incidentally teach your children 
the valuable lesson of choosing and abid- 
ing by their choice. 

Then, as you turn to tramp across the 
snowy woods, you may notice that the snow 
is melting into tinkly little brooklets which 
are all working their way to a central pond 
or marshy spot. Here in the mud you will 
find the first spring flowers, for they come 
before the pussies. Poking funny little 
pointed caps up through the mud and water 
are the skunk cabbages—unpleasant to 
smell, I admit, but wonderfully smooth and 
shiny in their mottled mahogany hoods and 
worth taking home as curios to show to the 
other members of the family and to teacher, 
even if they are not kept indefinitely. These 
are true flowers, too, though the pollen, in- 
stead of being outside, as it is on the pussy- 
willow, is borne on a funny little club that 
grows up under the center of the hood. 
The children will want to know that this is 
the important part of the flower, and that 
the beautiful, richly colored hood is there 
for protection, just as the hard, brown shell 
protects the pussy-willow. It is difficult to 
believe that these shiny, red-brown things 
grow into the green, cabbage-like plants 
that fill the wet, woodsy places in early 
summer. 

Late winter and early spring is a won- 
derful time for tracking, and all the Indian 
that lives in the soul of the small boy 
comes to the top as he says: “Look! What’s 
that? Let’s follow it!” “That” may be the 
track of rabbit or squirrel or jay, or pos- 
sibly of something even more exciting, but 
it’s worth a good deal to you to see his 
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powers of intelligent observation quicken 
and focus as he decides which way the ani- 
mal went, whether he jumped or walked or 
ran, whether he was flying from an enemy 
er hunting for food, what the enemy or 
food might have been, and “the conse- 
quences.” Dramatic stories can be read in 
snow tracks, and you will feel like Balboa 
discovering the Pacific Ocean when you 
and he have come to a logical explanation 
of these footprints. You may be miles 
away from your home responsibilities by 
this time, but you have forgotten that they 
ever existed, in this new exhilaration of 
mind and body and peace of soul that 
come from companionship with wind- 
swept spaces and a pair of sturdy children, 
whose delight and interest and knowledge 
are stimulated to the nth degree by your 
participation. 

But the sun is beginning to slide down 
the western sky, and you reluctantly say 
good-bye to the crows cawing from yonder 
dead apple tree in the glory of their free- 
dom. A flock of little gray birds with 
white, wide-spread tail feathers scatter as 
you interrupt their supper of the seeds* of 
the dried golden-rod beside your path. 
These are the slate-colored juncos, and if 
one would stand still long enough, you 
would see that his breast is the very symbol 
of winter, for it is gray and white, divided 
straight across like a winter horizon, with 
gray sky above and white snow below. 
These birds are members of the sparrow 
tribe and are friendly winter visitors, but 
now they, too, are becoming restless and 
will soon be flying to the deep places of the 
north woods, where you may meet them 
with their children next summer when you 
are on your vacation and chance to picnic 
in their favorite nurseries. 

You stop again beside the pussy-willow 
bush to say good-bye to all the soft, wee 
things which you did not cut, when a fat 
swelling on a near-by branch catches your 
eye. It is a reddish-brown bag, about the 
length of your little finger, carefully hung 
along on an alder stem. This is a rare 
find, and holding the stem carefully in one 
hand, near the tip, so as not to jar it too 
much, you cut the branch and take it home 





with the pussies. When you reach home, 
however, put it in a separate jar in a sunny 
window, without water, and wait to see 
what happens. 

If good fortune is with you, some warm 
day in two or three weeks you may notice 
a little disturbance on the twig, and for a 
moment you will be startled by a curious, 
wet, ugly, worm-like creature crawling 
feebly forth to greet the sunshine. But as 
you watch quietly from a little distance, 
you will soon discover that a wonderful 
miracle is taking place. Wings begin to 
expand, and then, before your very eyes ,the 
milky white mass begins to stiffen and 
take color, and you will see soft, tawny 
tints appear and become a gray, richly 
deepened into bright red at the edges and 
faintly washed with purple at the bottom. 
The body has become red, too, in beautiful 
wide bands, and you will discover that she 

-for it is probably the female—has de- 
veloped into a fat, furry moth with great 
plumed lavender antenne and curious 
delicate little feet. She, too, is overawed 
at this change in herself, and you must be 
careful to see that she is not disturbed or 
in a direct draft while her wings expand. 
After a bit she will begin to stretch them 
slowly up and down to dry them and ex- 
ercise the muscles, but don’t worry; she 
will not feel like flying for a little while. 
When dusk comes creeping in on the heels 
of the late afternoon, open a window and 


place her near it, for she is Samia Cecropia, 


one of the most beautiful of our larger 
moths, and she must go out to find her mate 
and deposit her eggs which will make more 
of these beautiful miracles possible. To 
be sure, it may be too early and too cold 
for successful raising of caterpillar babies, 
but you must take the risk, since beauty 
cannot be captured and remain alive. And 
as the Cecropia wings her way slowly out 
to meet the soft spring sunset, and you 
stand silent before the presence of this 
miracle, you will know that your children 
and you have had a real and thrilling and 
intimate part in the coming of new life 
upon the earth. Yet without you they 
would not have seen, nor seeing, under- 
stood. 
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Marion LeRoy Burton 


Epiror’s Note.—Since this article was prepared 
for CuHILp- WELFARE, the torch borne so nobly, so 
bravely by this leader of men, has from his fail- 
ing hand been thrown to others. “Be theirs to 
lift it high.” For months, worn out by over- 
work, Dr. Burton fought a losing fight as only a 
true hero can, fought to the end—and lost. His 
death came as a shock to his friends, and they 
were legion; while to those who knew him only 
through the great forces he set in motion for bet- 
ter things, it has brought a sense of personal loss. 
The world can ill spare such men—but it will be 
a better world because he lived in it and leaving, 
left behind his impress on the characters of those 
who looked to him for light upon the path, and 
never looked in vain. 


0 GIVE the children of all the people 

the simple tools of the mental life, 

to pass on to them the basic elements 
of our accumulated knowledge, to inspire 
them with the ideals that are everywhere 
accepted, and to awaken in them an urge 
toward lifelong self-education, is the task 
of the elementary school. 
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Additional skill in using the tools, larger 
mastery of our common culture, broader 
grasp of our personal and group ideals, 
the development of enduring life purposes 

these are among the functions of the sec- 
ondary school. 

Above the secondary school comes the 
college and the university, or the two com- 


bined, as we have them in our great state 


institutions—marvelous creations of our 
modern democracy, supported and shaped 
by the people; monumental expressions of 
the faith of our citizens in government by 
educated men and in the power of science 
and scholarship to elevate and enrich life. 
Serving all the people and supported by 
all the wealth of the state, these institutions 
have grown in prestige, power and-service 
beyond the dreams of their founders. 
Their annual budgets are expressed in mil- 
lions. The University of Michigan re- 
ceived from all sources in 1919-20 $3,875,- 
735; the University of California, more 
than five millions. Their campuses are 
crowded each year with seething masses of 
young people representing wide ranges of 
intelligence and social background. For 
1923-24, California reports 15,580 full- 
time, regular students; Illinois, 10,089; 
Minnesota, 9,417, and Michigan, 8,856. 


To preside successfully over one of these 


great centers of learning calls for a combi- ’ 


nation of qualities that is hard to find. The 
university president is serving all of society 
and needs a sympathetic understanding of 
the problems and ambitions of persons in 
diverse social and economic groups. He is 
a powerful factor in forming the spirit of 
a large number of young people and needs 
the love of youth and a knowledge of its 
ways. He is the leader of a faculty of 
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noble men and women—skilled instructors, 
inspirers of youth, brilliant scientists, cul- 
tivated humanists, lovers of truth. He must 
keep the way open that their powers may 
have full play. The president of the state 
university is also the operator of a gigantic 
machine, complex and intricate, with al- 
most infinite possibilities for breakage and 
accident. 

Above all this, he it is who stands be- 
tween the general public, with its currents 
and cross-currents of opinion and purpose, 
and the regents, the faculty and the stu- 
dents. Little wonder that it is difficult to 
find men who can rise to the fullness of 
such an opportunity. But we do find them, 
and they meet the challenge of large service 
with a degree of sincerity, devotion and 
common sense that is one of the glories of 
modern life. 

Typical of the best leadership our state 
universities have produced is Marion Le- 
Roy Burton, president of the University of 
Michigan. Doctor Burton was chosen by 
President Coolidge to pronounce the words 
of nomination which would in large meas- 
ure determine the spirit of the campaign. 
The noted university leader rose to the oc- 
casion with a dignity and a force that must 
have stirred the heart of everyone who 
believes in the power of popular education, 
for it is a far journey from the energetic 
newsboy who sold papers on the streets of 
Minneapolis in the “eighties” to the stal- 
wart orator who stood on the platform at 
Cleveland and thrilled a nation with his 
words as they flowed through radio chan- 
nels to its remotest borders. In making 
that journey, President Burton proved that 
the door of opportunity is open in America 
and that popular education pays. 

Marion LeRoy Burton was born in that 
fertile area which Meredith Nicholson de- 
scribes as “the valley of democracy”—in 
Brooklyn, Iowa,—August 30, 1874. His 
early education was received in the public 
schools of Minneapolis. By 1900 Mr. Bur- 
ton had earned his bachelor’s degree from 
Carleton College, Minnesota. He received 
his Ph.D. degree from Yale University in 
1907, and has since been honored with de- 
grees by various other colleges. He gradu- 


ated with honor from Yale Divinity School 
in 1906. His teaching experience includes 
a year as teacher of Greek in Carleton 
Academy, three years as principal of Win- 
dom Institute, at Montevideo, Minnesota, 
and one year as assistant professor in Yale 
University, after which he became the pas- 
tor of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

From this pastorate he was called in 
1910 to the presidency of Smith College, 
Massachusetts, where the friendship be- 
tween himself and Calvin Coolidge was to 
develop. During his seven years as presi- 
dent of this great women’s college he estab- 
lished the national reputation for clear 
thinking and wise administration which led 
to his being called to the presidency of the 
growing University of Minnesota in 1917. 
It must have been with peculiar satisfac- 
tion that he came to this exalted position 
in the city where in earlier days he had con- 
tributed to popular intelligence by selling 
newspapers. 

The years of Doctor Burton’s presidency 
at the University of Minnesota were years 
of growth and extension, so that in 1920, 
when the University of Michigan sought a 
president, after the most thorough investi- 
gation it called to its leadership the man 
who had demonstrated his worth in many 
other connections. 

On the occasion of his inauguration, 
October 14, 1920, Doctor Burton delivered 
an address on the function of a state uni- 
versity upon which every young person 
who contemplates a higher education might 
well ponder. He asserted that “the fune- 
tion of the state university is to serve the 
state, and through the state to serve the 
nation and the world.” 

He described the state and the university 
and the forms of service rendered. He 
referred to the vast material wealth. of 
Michigan, her institutions and her polyglot 
population gathered from the corners of 
the earth. Then, said he, our real greatness 
“will be found rather in the ideals and 

hopes which have animated us from the 
beginning. . . . The very essence of Amer- 
icanism is the supreme value which we 
place upon the individual. When we talk 
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about freedom, equality and opportunity, 
this is what we really mean. We are at- 
tempting actually to say that every man, 
woman and child is infinitely valuable. 
. . » Coupled with this reverence for per- 
sonality is the ideal that work is noble. 
. . . Every citizen is expected to do some- 
thing. To be idle is unthinkable for a sane 
and healthy American.” 

Doctor Burton then spoke of the univer- 
sity itself—its campus, its buildings, its 
laboratories, its libraries; its students from 
every state in the Union and thirty foreign 
countries; its great body of more than fifty 
thousand alumni sown like seed to the 
four winds; its noted teaching and investi- 
gating staff; its pressing problems; its fas- 
cinating and challenging student world; its 
mighty undertone of university ideals and 
love of truth; its war-proved assurance that 
mind is the master of mankind; its unique 
position of leadership and responsibility 
for the standards of a rapidly changing 
civilization. 

Passing on to the service which the uni- 
versity must render, Doctor Burton ex- 
pressed his conviction that “we must aim 
consciously and deliberately to assume our 
share of responsibility for the new Ameri- 
can civilization which inevitably must de- 
velop in this period of readjustment.” He 
suggested four definite things for the uni- 
versity to do: First, it is to unify its courses 
and methods of work so as to build into 
the lives of students perspective, responsi- 
bility, backbone and moral fiber. Second, 
it is to direct its work toward community 
needs. Engineering and law and medicine 


THE TEACHER 


It is not too much to say that 
of teachers. 
beyond estimation. 
performed than at the present day. 


must face our gigantic problems of indus- 
trial management, road building, states- 
manship and sanitation. Third, the uni- 
versity must become the research center of 
the state, co-ordinating the forces of dis- 
covery, invention and philosophy upon the 
problems of government, sociology, eco- 
nomics, art and education. And finally, 
the university must permeate the state with 
knowledge—which is to reach not only 
every boy and girl, but also every adult 
citizen, with all the training—physical, 
mental, moral, literary, technical and sci- 
entific—of which he is capable. All this 
because we believe, with Van Dyke: 
“But — is in the present, and the future must be 
We eek vine land for what she is and what she 
is to be.” 

In that memorable address, as in his 
speech on Coolidge at Cleveland, Doctor 
Burton summarized the lessons of a life- 
time; he wrote an autobiography more pre- 
cious and revealing than all the tables of 
degrees earned, or jobs held, or books writ- 
ten; he suggested the eternal vigor of mind 
and soul that lies everywhere about us. 

Lives like that of Doctor Burton—and 
they are many in free America—prove the 
soundness of our belief in democracy and 
our faith in human nature. Poor boy, 
earnest student, loyal son, faithful over a 
few things, leader in many things! One 
such life—up from the hundred millions— 
suggests what human life will do when it 
is given a chance. To insure that chance 
is the whole meaning of education—in 
school, out of school, creative, lifelong! 


AND PROGRESS 


the need of civilization is the need 


The comtribution which they make to human welfare is 
In our own country this service was never better 


The earnest conscientious men and 


women, running from the head of the great university down to the 
kindergarten, represent a force for good which is immeasurable. The 
influence which they create for better things, the inspiration which they 
give for higher ideals, are the chief contributing force to the stability 
of society and the march of progress,—Calvin C,. Coolidge. 
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WOHELO! 
(Work, HEALTH, LOvE) 
BY “NAHEQUA” 


THE Camp Fire PRoGRAM IN CONNECTION WITH THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


AMP fire girls need no introduction to 
the members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, for many mothers and 

almost all teachers know them either 
through personal experience or by reputa- 
tion. Those who are not fully familiar 
with the philosophy of Camp Fire and the 
practical application of its program will be 
interested in knowing just what is meant by 
it and what Camp Fire Girls accomplish. 
You have probably discovered if you 
have come into close contact with girls, 
what a wealth of imagination and idealism 
they have and how much energy they are 
able to devote to any activity which arouses 
their interest. Here is motor power await- 
ing application. The question is, how to 
use it and to what 
end? Why not use it 
in accomplishing 
the very things 
which girls want, 
sometime perhaps 
with a rather hazy 
realization, but 
nevertheless truly, 
for themselves? We 
who are their older 
friends are in hearty 
accord with those 
desires of theirs. We 
want them to have 
all the wholesome, 
healthy fun they 
can, to be admired 
and loved for ad- 
mirable and lovable 
characteristics and 
we are as ambitious 
for them as they are 
for themselves. We 
want to help them 
but we know it can 
never be done 
through teaching 
and preaching 








A Fire-Maker 


alone. What we need is some means 
of directing their imagination and energy 
to the accomplishment of their ideals, 
some program of fun which shall never- 
theless develop them spiritually, mentally, 
and physically. 

Those who originated Camp Fire built 
truly on a sound foundation. The proof 
lies in the fact that the program has 
become increasingly usable during the 
years of its service. Its flexibility is prob- 
ably one of its greatest assets, making it 
possible for those who are carrying on the 
program to adapt it to changing social and 
economic conditions and to incorporate in 
it the best of the new theories as recom- 
mended and tried out by educational and 
recreational experts. 
In a word, Camp 
Fire is splendidly 
alive, its program 
constantly growing 
broader and more 
useful with an ever 
expanding field of 
application. ~ 

The program of 
the Camp Fire girls 
was planned to take 
care of the out-of- 
school time of ado- 
lescent girls, and it 
is built around three 
important factors: 
It provides activities 
of natural interest 
to girls; it makes 
these activities 
doubly interesting 
through an appeal 
to the imagination, 
which is a_ vivid 
trait in the charac- 
23 , ter of adolescent 
Photo-Wide World Studio girls; it works 


quietly toward the 
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end that through fun and_ happiness 
girls may achieve a beautiful and useful 
womanhood. 

Practically every wholesome activity 
which would naturally engage the interest 
of the young girl is included in the Camp 
Fire Program. These are classified under 
the seven crafts which form the basis for 
the system of Honors and Awards. Home 
Craft includes everything a girl might ac- 
complish in connection with her home, 
from doing the marketing to taking care of 
a baby or giving a party. Health Craft 
includes sports, first-aid, and the forming 
of health habits. By emphasizing Hand 
Craft the program attempts to revive an 
interest in hand work and in the beauty of 
line, form, and color. Camp Craft and 
Nature lore give expression to the desire of 
Camp Fire Girls to be at home in the out- 
of-doors and to appreciate intelligently the 
beauties of nature. Business Craft includes 
punctuality and thrift for all girls, and im- 
provement in her chosen field for the girl 
in business. Under the heading Patriotism 
and Citizenship are grouped those particu- 
lar activities, such as community service 
and participation in civic undertakings, 
which will give the girl awareness of her 
position and responsibility in the com- 
munity. 

Distributed among the Crafts are the 700 
or more “honors” which the girls may 
earn, certain specified tasks which they 
may accomplish as steps toward the win- 
ning of three progressive ranks. 

What a wide choice is offered! Hikes, 
camping, dramatics, sports, service to 
others, the daily tasks of the home—no 
longer drab, but glorified with new dig- 
nity—making pottery, bead work, stencil- 
ing, dyeing. In the Camp Fire program 
any girl can find the thing she is most 
interested in, and at the same time experi- 
ence the joy of working with others toward 
a common goal. 

“The daily tasks of the home, no longer 
drab, but glorified with a new dignity.” 
Why should a girl wash dishes, or make her 
bed, or cook with a new zest, just because 
she is a Camp Fire Girl? 

One guardian writes: “Martha’s mother 


said that she used to be the laziest young- 
ster about the house, probably because she 
didn’t have to do anything. (Mothers of 
all the girls in this group have maids.) 
But now that she is winning honors, she is 
always working around the kitchen, asking 
questions and helping. She bakes a cake 
every Saturday after Camp Fire meetings, 
takes pride in keeping her own room in 
order, and scrubs the big tiled bathroom 
every Saturday morning.” 

“I wanted to become a Camp Fire Girl,” 
said Annabelle, “but when I found I had 
to do the same work that I hated in order 
to earn honor beads, I was resentful and 
couldn’t understand the enthusiasm of the 
other girls, but 1 found that, as I attended 
more meetings, I couldn’t be resentful nor 
sullen, their enthusiasm was so contagious. 
[ determined that I'd wash those hateful 
dishes and that I’d even sing while I did it, 
and that the more I hated them, the louder 
I'd sing. I chose a couple of Camp Fire 
songs for my ‘dish-washing songs,’ and 
soon discovered that if I thought more 
about the words of my songs I couldn't 
hear the dishes rattle nor the splashing of 
though I can ‘do’ them so much quicker 
now. I have chosen for my name, “Cotru- 
fa, which means ‘contented, trustworthy 
and faithful,’ and I really believe 1 am 
growing to be these things my name signi- 
fies. Won’t it be fine if I can really live up 
to my name?” 

There lies the secret of the success of 
the Camp Fire program. It appeals to the 
girls’ imaginations; helps them to find the 
romance and adventure in their every-day 
lives. 

In the first place, it is fun to belong to a 
club. Doesn’t every girl you know belong 
to a club or want to belong to one, or isn’t 
she at least a member of a “crowd”? The 
group instinct is very strong in adolescent 
girls. What she does as a member of her 
club is far more important and thrilling 
than what she might do alone. 

Then, too, in accomplishing some homely 
task she is probably working towards a 
rank. She looks upon the attainment of 
this rank as a privilege earnestly to be 
worked for, and she receives her reward in 
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an impressive ceremony which appeals to 
her imagination and love of beauty. Woven 
into the fabric of Camp Fire are these col- 
orful threads of ritual, symbolism, poetry 
and beauty to which the girls respond with 
idealistic devotion. A girl who has once 
been a Camp Fire Girl does not quickly 
forget, but finds the experience enriching 
her whole life. 

She finds in Camp Fire the satisfaction of 
her desires. She wants to “be somebody.” 
She has an ideal which she wants to at- 
tain. Camp Fire, she knows, will help her 
find the way. The very fact that her Camp 
Fire name is chosen to symbolize her ideal 
of what she wants to be is an inspiration 
and an encouragement to her. She has a 
natural desire to be admired, and she finds 
through contact with her fellow members 
and through the ideals of Camp Fire how 
she can make herself worthy of admiration. 
She has an altruistic and often very hazy 
desire to do good, which Camp Fire gives 
her an opportunity of realizing very con- 
cretely, not only in the more dramatic serv- 
ice to the unfortunate, but daily in her own 
home. If she wants to make things, there is 
no limit to her choice, and she can be sure 


of helpful guidance and instruction. And, 
first and last, it is all fun for her—the fun 


of belonging to an organization with other 
girls; the fun of working and planning 
with them; of having a goal to attain, and 
the inspiration of others working towards 
the same goal with the encouragement and 
help which they give each other and which 
their leader gives them all. 


Camp Fire is 
fun. 


No girl belongs to it as a duty, but 
because she wants to and because it is in 
Camp Fire that she finds her happiness. 

Parent-Teacher Associations can be of 
enormous assistance to Camp Fire in help- 
ing to provide leaders for the girls. No 
movement can be a success without proper 
leadership, and the great need of today is 
for capable and sympathetic women will- 
ing to give their time and energy to the 
direction of young people’s activities. 

“I am proud of my Mothers’ Club,” 
writes one guardian. “I took the Camp 


Fire on condition that the mothers would 
organize and help me in every way they 
could. 


After their organization I gave a 





tea for them, when I explained Camp Fire 
and the honors, how they could help the 
girls, and how the girls could help them. 
They were very much surprised at what 
could be accomplished, and acknowledged 
they had not given the girls much encour- 
agement, from indifference. The mothers 
pledged their hearty support and have been 
a great help in many instances. Their co- 
operation means that we can do much more 
for the girls.” 

Being a guardian has its personal advan- 
tages. It keeps one young and sympathet- 
ically in touch with youth. A mother has 
a better understanding of her daughter 
through sharing with her the interests and 
activities of a group of Camp Fire Girls. 
A teacher whose contact with her pupils 
may be formal and impersonal finds as a 
guardian the key to their mutual under- 
standing and happiness. When we have 
outgrown the vivid beauty of our own 
“teen” years, we realize that it is a privi- 
lege to share in the idealism of girlhood. 
No one can grow stale and old in spirit 
who is working to maintain the leadership 
of an active, happy group of Camp Fire 
Girls. 

It is usually the highest type of teachers 
who give their time and service to leader- 
ship of Camp Fire groups. They find their 
reward in the pleasure of this association 
with the girls and in the fact that their 
contact with their pupils through Camp 
Fire enriches their teaching experience and 
enhances their professional value. 

School superintendents and principals 
welcome the Camp Fire because they feel 
that it answers the problem of finding a 
recreational program for the girls of their 
school which is, at the same time, character 
building. It correlates well with school in- 
terests instead of distracting the attention 
of girls from their school work, as a purely 
social organization would do. The Camp 
Fire program may be linked up with prac- 
tically all school activities—scholastic, ath- 
letic, dramatic, manual training—and en- 
riches the interest of the pupils by giving 
them a new incentive to accomplishment. 

So thoroughly has this been recognized 
that in several places high school credit is 
given for participation in Camp Fire. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


VI. Menta TEsts For SCHOOL CHILDREN 


BY EDITH MULHALL ACHILLES 


We present this month the last of a course of six lessons in Child Psychology by Dr. Edith 
Mulhall Achilles, of the Home Study Department of Columbia University. This is one of the 
series of ten courses based upon the regular Home Study Courses of Columbia University. Each is 
complete in six lessons. These lessons are presented to the readers of CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
by special permission of Dr. Achilles and the Home Study Department of Columbia University. 
Child psychology is perhaps the most popular study today, and is fundamental in training for 
parenthood.—Ebiror. 


ask what the history of the tests is. When and where did the idea of mental 
testing start? 

A psychologist named Alfred Binet and a physician named Theodore Simon, in 
France, were appointed as a commission in 1904 which was asked to study means of 
insuring the benefits of instruction to defective children. The first contribution of 
Binet and Simon to this problem of measuring intelligence appeared in L’Annee 
Psychologique in 1905. The Vineland (N. J.) Research Laboratory was opened in 
September, 1906. In the spring of 1908 Dr. Henry H. Goddard, then director of the 
laboratory at Vineland, visited France in the interests of the work and learned about 
the tests. He returned to Vineland and used them. In December, 1909, he published 
a six-page account of these tests for use in English. 

In 1908 Binet published a series of fifty-four individual tests arranged according 
to difficulty. In 1909 the scale appeared graded by year in L’Annee Psychologique. 

Many psychologists have made extensions and revisions. Dr. Goddard’s develop- 
ment of the scale was used extensively prior to 1916; since then the Stanford revision 
has been used extensively. The Stanford revision was made by Prof. Lewis M. Terman 
of Leland Stanford University and his associates. This scale consists of ninety tests 
arranged in order of difficulty, from some that should be passed by three-year-old 
children to those which demand superior adult ability. There are tests which chil- 
dren of different ages are expected to pass. The examiner does not merely ask the 
questions in the same age as the child’s chronological age. She gives the child the 
tests for younger and older years, too. The examiner gives the tests in the younger 
years until she reaches the one which the child does all correctly, and forward until 
she reaches the age in which every test is done incorrectly. He is given credit for 
every test which he does correctly. His “mental age” according to this scale is meas- 
ured. We compare his “mental age” with his chronological age to determine the 
Intelligent Quotient. These tests measure the mental capacity of the child. They may 
be supplemented with performance tests and educational scales. There are many 
things which one should know about a child in school. The performance tests are of 
special help for those who have a language difficulty. 

Experts in education have devised educational scales which measure a child’s 
achievement in arithmetic, spelling, reading, etc. We must not confuse the child’s 
capacity to learn and his achievement. We are concerned in this lesson with a measure 
of general intelligence of school children. a 

In 1918 a bibliography on “Psychological Tests” was compiled at the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments which listed 1,428 references! No one who has watched the 
educational and psychological periodicals, and indeed many others, during the past 
few years, can fail to see how plentiful are the articles on mental tests. When we 
remember that Binet began only twenty years ago, we may see how much has been 
accomplished since most of us went to school. Schools are employing psychologists, 


W: have heard so much about mental tests for school children that one may 
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and school children everywhere are being given mental examinations. They are 
graded as superior, average or dull according to the tests. Children of superior intelli- 
gence may be given opportunities of proceeding in their studies and not required to 


wait for their neighbors who require more time. 


The child of inferior intelligence 


is provided with the kind of instruction he needs and is not required to keep up with 


those of superior intelligence. 
more out of his school work. 


In what country did he live? 


An AwWND 


How? 


Who is the founder of mental tests? 
In what year did he publish the first established scale? 


Both are happier school children and each is getting 


. Who revised the tests in the United States? 
Can mental examination aid school principals and teachers? 


BETTER HOMES 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES FORD 


Executive Director, Better Homes in America 


N A recent issue of CHILD-WELFARE 
l there appeared a short article under 

the title, “Do Americans Want Better 
Homes?” This set forth briefly the keen 
interest in the home unmistakably demon- 
strated last year by more than fifteen hun- 
dred communities throughout every state 
in the Union during Better Homes Week, 
and the role played in these various dem- 
onstrations by local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. During 1925 far greater co- 
operation is expected from the organized 
parents and teachers. 

The purposes of the movement for Bet- 
ter Homes in America are closely allied 
with the tasks confronting the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Listed 
first in its eight purposes is, “To put knowl- 
edge of high standards in . . . home life 
within the reach of all citizens.” Other 
purposes are: “To encourage the general 
study of .. . problems of family life, .. .’ 
“To encourage instruction in home eco- 
nomics and home life in the public schools, 
and particularly the construction of school 
practice cottages through which the girls 
and women of the community may receive 
continuous instruction in the ways of facil- 
itating and improving household activi- 
ties,” “To promote . . . home gardens and 
the home playground,” “To extend knowl- 
edge of the ways and means of making 
home life more attractive and happier . 
and to encourage special study and dis- 





cussion of the problems of character build- 
ing in the home.” In addition to these 
specific objectives, the concluding para- 
graph of these eight aims of the Better 
Homes movement is a significant one for 
members of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers: “The national head- 
quarters of Better Homes in America serves 
also as a clearing-house of sources of in- 
formation on home problems; conducts re- 
search on problems of home improvement, 
and seeks to co-ordinate the activities of 
national, state and local organizations 
which deal with any aspect of home life.” 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
has recently been appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, who is 
president of Better Homes in America, as 
a member of the Advisory Council of the 
organization. The article in the January 
issue of CHILD-WELFARE noted many of the 
representatives of the federal government 
on this Advisory Council, of which Pre:i- 
dent Coolidge is chairman. Other national 
organizations represented on the Council 
include the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau, the American Child Health 
Association, the National Health Council, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association, the American Home Econom- 
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ics Association, the Federation of Farm 
and Home Bureaus, the American Civic 
Association, the American Red Cross, the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, the American 
Country Life Association, and the National 
Housing Association. 

The 1925 campaign of the Better Homes 


‘in America movement culminates in Better 


Homes Week, May 11 to 17. It is then 
that local committees in many hundreds of 
communities will conduct their Better 
Homes demonstrations. The Better Homes 
organization is particularly desirous that 
the teachers and local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations play an important part this year. 
Much was done in this direction in 1924, but 
there is room for tremendous expansion. 

Probably one of the most important 
ways in which the schools may co-operate 
with the Better Homes movement is by 
opening the school practice houses, wher- 
ever they exist, to the local public. 

Great stress is being laid this year by the 
Better Homes movement on the educational 
values that may be derived from the dem- 
onstration of these practice houses and the 
encouragement of the building of such 
houses by schools and Better Homes com- 
mittes in places where they are not now 
established. In this work, national head- 
quarters of Better Homes in America is re- 
lying considerably upon local Parent- 
Teacher Associations for the co-operation 
which no other organization is equipped 
to supply. 

A complete survey of the present status 
of the school practice house movement 
throughout the country is now being made 
by Better Homes in America. This is being 
done by means of a questionnaire pre- 
pared by specialists on the subject, as well 
as by personal inspection. When this work 
is completed—as it will be well in advance 
of Better Homes Week—a more compre- 
hensive view of the extent of school prac- 
tice houses and the scope of their indi- 
vidual activities will be available than has 
even been the case heretofore. 

Each year a committee of specialists, 
nationally known, judge among the many 
Better Homes demonstrations and award 


cash prizes to those which best have visu- 
alized and carried out the aims of the 
movement. Until 1924, all Better Homes 
demonstrations were considered as in one 
class, one set of awards only being given. 
However, last year three different classes 
were considered—communities of more 
than 10,000 population, for which first, 
second, third and fourth prizes were 
awarded; communities of less than 10,000, 
for which first, second and third prizes 
were awarded, and school practice house 
demonstrations, for which a special prize 
is offered. 

The first prize in 1923 was won by a 
school demonstration at Port Huron, Mich. 
To quote from the pamphlet on “Civic 
Effectiveness,” published by Better Homes 
in America: “In that city the entire cam- 
paign of 1923 was conducted under the 
direction of Miss Elizabeth Carlisle, direc- 
tor of civics in the Washington Junior High 
School. The boy and girl students in civics 
classes planned and built a five-room house 
suitable for an industrial worker as part 
of their regular school work. They fully 
equipped and furnished this home, planned 
and planted the grounds, conducted an edu- 
cational publicity campaign, demonstrated 
the management of the home to the com- 
munity, and then sold it for a little more 
than it actually cost.” 

This notable example of school partici- 
pation elicited the following message from 
President Coolidge to Miss Carlisle: “T 
have been deeply interested in the Better 
Homes campaign which has found general 
support throughout the United States, be- 
cause it seemed to me an especially useful 
and practical activity. The home is the 
foundation of society and of our institu- 
tions, and is the pledge of contentment and 
satisfaction. It is the conclusive reply to 
every threat against the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our government is based. 
To raise the standard of the American 
home is, therefore, to raise the standard of 
the American people, and I send to the 
Port Huron committee my sincere congratu- 
lations upon their efforts which resulted in 
the award of the first prize in the recent 
nation-wide competition.” 
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School courses in civics have in the 
past involved study of the details of gov- 
ernmental structure. They have too gen- 
erally been devoid of vivid interest and 
remote from the natural thought processes 
of the child. They have imparted informa- 
tion but not interest or enthusiasm. It is 
possible and desirable in courses in civics 
to illustrate the nature and need of govern- 
mental control by means of local study re- 
vealing the importance of government in 
the daily life and activities of the child. 
Where a home demonstration is undertaken 
as laboratory work in a civics class, the 
local study would cover with special em- 
phasis the city planning and zoning laws, 
the housing, building and plumbing codes, 
the fire limits, the regulation of transporta- 
tion and public utilities, as they affect the 
location, and the construction of the home, 
as it affects the welfare of the occupants. 
The essence of training for civic effective- 
ness is, however, the development of the 
habit of co-operating in programs of value 
to all. For good citizenship is the habit 
of recognizing common interests and of 
acting with others consistently for worthy 
common ends, 

This story by Miss Carlisle has the real 
merit of revealing how instruction in civics 
may be rendered interesting and vital. It 
describes a form of ‘motor training’ in 
civic effectiveness which will not only im- 
part the necessary information concerning 
governmental processes, but will also train 
the child in the habit of activity for the 
common welfare. The child that develops 
its own personality through community 
service is learning one of the most funda- 
mental lessons of life. 

In schools where the home economics 
department is strong and where other con- 
ditions are favorable, a program for the 
construction and demonstration of a Better 
Home might quite as well originate with 
that department, and the emphasis might 
be upon the principles underlying econom- 
ical but attractive furnishing, decoration 
and equipment. 





Participation by school students in com- 
munity Better Homes campaigns is pos- 
sible in communities in which it is not feas- 
ible for students to engage in actual house 
construction. At the discretion of the 
school authorities, various special classes 
may share in the campaign. Thus, the 
drawing of house plans is ‘mechanical 
drawing, the measurement of surfaces and 
the calculation of costs in ‘arithmetic,’ the 
planning of the kitchen and the equipment 
and furnishing of the house are phases of 
‘home ecenomics,’ the writing of essays on 
the home is ‘English,’ the choosing of the 
home library is ‘literature,’ and so on 
through a large part of the modern school 
curriculum. These subjects, however, 
should not be kept in water-tight compart- 
ments. Their inter-relation should be made 
apparent to the pupil, and their social 
value recognized through their active appli- 
cation for the common welfare. The per- 
sonality, judgment, tact and organizing 
ability of the teachers, as well as of the 
superintendent and school board, will be 
called upon to correlate these branches. 

Better Homes demonstrations may, there- 
fore, be wisely considered by Parent- 
Teacher Associations, teachers and school 
departments as a means of training, the 
value of which has already been tested. 

It is the earnest hope of officials of the 
Better Homes in America movement that 
this co-operation will become not only gen- 
eral but permanent on the part of members 
everywhere of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. If your Parent- 
Teacher Association is interested, it should 
write to Better Homes in America, 1653 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
to learn whether a chairman for the local 
campaign has yet been appointed for your 
community. A set of the publications of 
Better Homes in America will be sent free 
upon request, from the above address, to 
the president or secretary of any Parent- 
Teacher Association which wishes to co- 
operate in the campaign. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
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THE BOOK PAGE 
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Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 
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ORE and more, educators and 
M psychologists are becoming con- 

vinced that it is the individual’s 
relations and reactions to society that make 
him happy or unhappy, useful or detri- 
mental. This idea lies at the base of the 
conclusions reached by Bird T. Baldwin 
and Lorle I. Stecher in The Psychology of 
the Pre-School Child. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $2.75.) 

The book is a record of investigations 
conduced for three years in the laboratories 
of the Child Welfare Research Station 
connected with the State University of Iowa. 
The ultimate object of the investigations 
was to discover the means of developing 
children so that they may successfully ad- 
just themselves to life. The investigators 
worked with tiny children of pre-school age 
because they believe that the seeds of be- 
havior are sown then, that it is easier to 
prevent than to correct, and that the sooner 
the child learns to get on with other people, 
the better. The idea that a child is better 
off playing by himself in his early years is 
giving way to a realization that the child 
needs social contacts with other children, 
and children of his own age. The domi- 
neering ‘child, the “ingrowing” child, the 
selfish child and the timid child must all 
begin sometime to make their re-adjust- 
ments in obedience to the interests of the 
group; and the sooner the better, in spite 
of what the individualists may preach. 

The Iowa laboratory for studying chil- 
dren of pre-school age has been in opera- 
tion since 1921. The workers have under 
observation 105 children from 2 to 6 years 
of age, for an hour and a half a day in the 
case of smaller children, three hours for 
those older. There is a simple schedule of 
games, free play, singing and rhythmic 
exercises and rest. A log book is kept re- 
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cording the physical, mental and social 
development of each child. Particular at- 
tention is paid to co-operative enterprise 
and a constructive social attitude. 

The entire book is valuable, for it not 
only records the growth of 105 children 
studied, but gives a definite program which 
could be duplicated in a home with a neigh- 
borhood group of little children. 

One of the most useful sections of the 
book is the appendices which give excel- 
lent lists of children’s stories, books, songs 
and phonograph records. There is also 
a list of reference books and of supply 
houses where materials, occupational gifts 
and apparatus can be bought. 

The Baby’s First Two Years, by Dr. 
Richard M. Smith and Mrs. Henry Copley 
Greene has been issued in a revised edition 
by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston ($1.75). 
The authors make no claim to original ma- 
terial but have condensed into a few clear, 
brief chapters the best advice available as 
to the care of a normal, well baby. Sec- 
tion 1 treats of the care and feeding of 
infants up to two years of age; Section II 
contains suggestions about the putting into 
actual practice the directions for feeding 
and care; and Section III gives recipes and 
charts. It is altogether a simple, practical 
handbook. 

Sara Cone Bryant’s Stories to Tell Chil- 
dren has also been re-issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., ($2.00). Miss Bryant is an 
authority on story telling for children. Be- 
sides the 50 model stories which the book 
contains, there are also brief directions as 
to the choice of stories and the method of 
telling them, together with a highly impor- 
tant chapter on the value of good spoken 
English and enunciation. Miss Bryant 
wisely points out that one of the greatest 
needs in our American schools today is a 
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general high standard of English speech. 
The stories are those which Miss Bryant 
has herself used again and again. One of 
them alone is worth the price of the whole. 
It is “Epaminondas” which was told to 


turn had it from her Mammy. 
“Epaminondas used to go to see his 
Auntie ’most every day”— 
Well, we haven’t space to tell it. We 
wish we had. It is exactly the right kind 


Miss Bryant by a Kentucky friend, who in of story. 





MAY DAY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PREPARED BY GRACE T. HALLOCK 





May Day Pays 


Dramatizing Child Health, American Child Health Association, $2.00. 
Contains six new Health Plays: 
Tue Rippie, How Prince Joy Was Savep, Green Rowan, A Bac or FresH Air Dreams, 
Tue Costty Party, THE Roap to Grown-Up Town. 
THE QUEEN OF THE May, in Little Robin Stay-behind, Katherine Lee Bates, Women’s Press, New 
York. 
Kinro._k oF Rosin Hoop, in Atlantic Book of Junior Plays, Percy Mackaye. Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. $1.90. 


Kartsen’s Garden, in The Little Play Book, Katharine Lord. Duffield and Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

Dramatization of Rosin Hoop Ba.taps, in Dramatizing, Sarah E. Simons and Clem Erwin Orr. 
Scott Foresman and Company, Chicago. 

Tue Pray or Sr. Georce, in Atlantic Book of Junior Plays, J. M. C. Crum. Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. $1.90. 

Festival Plays, Marguerite Merington. Duffield and Company, New York. 

| Plays for School Children (contains an outline for a year’s program for special days), edited by 

Anna M. Lutkenhaus. Century Company, New York. 

PINKIE AND THE Fairies, Srx WHo Pass WHILE THE LENTILS Bort, MASTER SKYLARK, in A Treas- 
ury of Plays for Children, edited by Montrose J. Moses. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 

A Child’s Ritual for the Admiration of a Single Flower, Anna Hempstead Branch. Poets’ Guild, 
Christodora House. 20 cents. 

The Golden Touch, Anna Hempstead Branch. Poets’ Guild, Christodora House. 25 cents. 

Story Plays, Louise C. Wright. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. $1.60. In this book may 
be found the following story plays for small children for performances in spring: THE GARDEN, 
Tue Littie Brrp, May Pray, A PLay In THE Park, THE Rosin, THE Meapow, Outpoor P ay, 

’ Easter, MAkinc GarvEN, Sprinc Pray, Winp Pray, Sprinc Games, THE WINpDs. 





May -Day PAGEANTS 








f Springtime, A May Day Pageant, Caroline Snodgrass. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 50 
cents. 
l Tue Day Witt SHakespearE Went TO Keni_wortH, in The Little Play Book, Katharine Lord. 
> Duffield and Company, New York. $1.50. 
THe MAsgue oF THE Prep Piper, in Plays for School and Camp, Katharine Lord. Little, Brown 

x and Company, Boston. $1.50. 
| PersEPHONE, in Children’s Classic in Dramatic Form. Book 4. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
] The Forest Princess and other Masques, Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Henry Holt and Company, 

7 New York. 

May Day Poetry 
- PERENNIAL May, by T. A. Daly. 
1, May Is Burtptnc Her House, by Richard Le Gallienne. 
Stnc oF THE May (old ballad). 

n THE PAssionaTe SHEPHERD TO His Love, by Christopher Marlowe. 
2 Sister, AwAKeE! 
k Sprinc, by Thomas Nashe. 

Otp May Sone (two pages). 
ae Here We Come a Prrtnc (an old song). 
cs Tue May Tree, by Alfred Noyes. 
b Sonc on May Mornine, by John Milton. 

) Tue Water Carrier, by Josephine Preston Peabody. 
D In My Moruer’s Garven, by Margaret Widdemer. 
nt Meats, by Sturge Moore. 
' May, by Edward Thurlow (Lord Thurlow). 
S Come Lasstes anv Laps. 
a 
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The above poems are all published in the Unbound Anthology, and may be purchased for five 
cents a page from the Poets’ Guild, Christodora House, 147 Avenue B, New York. 
THE Companion oF A Mize, by Alfred Noyes, from Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 


Recitations for Little Children 


Rain, Foretcn Lanps, Sincinc, THe Cow, Harpy Taoucut, Tue Swinc, Time To Rise, Farry 
Bread, THE FLowers, from A Child’s Garden of Verse, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
These poems might be recited by little children dressed as flowers and grouped as if they were 
in a flower bed. 

Tue Seep, by Kate Brown, in Songs of Tree Top and Meadow. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Pirppa’s Sonc, by Robert Browning, in Poems Every Child Should Know. Doubleday, Page and 
Company, Garden City, Long Island. 

—— by Sherman, in Three Years with the Poets. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Viotets, by Thatcher, in Three Years with the Poets. 


Soncs 


Come Lasstes anp Laps, Now 1n THE Monts or Mayinc, Come Ye Younc Men, Haste Aone, 
Tue Sprinc Is Comine, in Songs of the British Isles. J. Curwen and Sons, London, England. 

LAVENDER’s BLUE, in any book of old singing games. 

As I Watkep Out One May Mornine, in Folk Songs of England, Book I. Novello and Com- 
pany, London, England (represented by H. W. Gray Company, New York). 

an add CHILDREN, by Fanny Knowlton, in Nature Songs for Children. Milton Bradley, New 

or 

Sprinc Is Comine, in Eleanor Smith Primer, Silver Burdett and Company, New York. 

Songs of Health and Joy. Seven health songs set to old folk tunes, 25 cents. Also in Dramatizing 
Child Health, American Child Health Association, $2.00. 


Sprinc Stories AND MyTus 


Tse Mytu or DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE, in Greek Studies, by Walter Pater. 

THE PoMEGRANATE SEEDS, by Hawthorne, in Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 

Steerinc Beauty. A less intense version of the myth of The Pomegranate Seeds, in Once Upon a 
Time, by Katherine Lee Bates. Rand McNally and Company, New York. 

Cupw anv Psycue. a. In Marius the Epicurean, by Walter Pater. 2. Also in a separate edition, 
published by Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine. c. In Old Greek Folk Tales, by Josephine 
Preston Peabody. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Tue Se.risH Giant, by Oscar Wilde, in The Happy Prince and Other Fairy Tales. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Also in The Emerald Story Book. 

The Emerald Story Book, by A. M. and E. L. Skinner. Duffield and Company, New York. A book 
of delightful short spring stories. 

Tue Apptes or Ipun, by Hamilton Wright Mabie, in Norse Stories. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York. 

Ipuna’s Apptes, by A. and E. Keary, in Myths from Many Lands, selected by Eva March Tappan. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Tue Macic Apptes, by Abbie Farwell Brown, in In the Days of Giants, Norse Tales. Houghton 

ifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Tue Sprinc Runninc, by Rudyard Kipling, in The Jungle Book. Doubleday, Page and Company, 
Garden City, Long Island. 


HEALTH STORIES AND VERSES 


Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy, Eleanor Glendower Griffith, 16 cents. 
Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart, J. Mace Andress, 32 cents. 
Rhymes of Cho-Cho’s Grandpa, Mrs. Frederick Peterson, 20 cents. 
Child Health Alphabet, Mrs. Frederick Peterson, 12 cents. 
Everychild’s Book, Mrs. Frederick Peterson, 16 cents. 

All published by Macmillan Company, New York. 


VictroLta REcorps 


Sprinc Sonc, VoceL ats Propuet. Piano solo, de Pachmann. 
Aprite (Tosti), Louise Tetrazinni. 

To Sprinc (Gounod), Farrar. 

A May Morninc (Denza), Evan Williams. 

Deiza’s Sonc or Sprinc (Samson and Delila), Schumann-Heink. 
Duet or THE FLowers (Madame Butterfly), Alda and Breslau. 
Sprinc Sonc (Natona), Alma Gluck. 

Lo! Here tHe Gentie Lark, Galli Curci. 

To Sprinc (Grieg), Kreisler. 
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Wuat lowa Is Doinc 


EW states are doing so much for par- 
He and children as lowa. Connected 

with the University of lowa is the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
which is trying to help parents, all of whom 
are “faced with the complex problem of 
how to bring up children so that they may 
be healthy in mind and body, well edu- 
cated, socially efficient, and able to live a 
happy, useful life.” 

The purpose of the station is “to develop 
practical methods of child nurture, modi- 
fied to suit the varied needs of child life, 
and to give to parents dependable counsel 
so that every child may develop as far as 
his abilities permit.” 

It was largely due to the persistent and 
tireless efforts of. the late Mrs. Isaac Lee 
Hillis, a vice-president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, that this 
station was established. The director of 
the station is Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, our na- 
tional chairman of Child Development, 
whose research work has won for him an 
international reputation. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has a large part to play in bridg- 
ing the chasm between what such experts 
as Dr. Baldwin have discovered about the 
child and the everyday practices of average 
fathers and mothers who are bringing up 
families. 


ScHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


After having been scorned by educators 
for many years for protesting against the 
examination system, we are greatly heart- 
ened to find Miss Zona Gale saying in a 
public address: “I do not believe in exam- 
inations. They ought to be abolished.” 

There are many parents who, having 
themselves, at some previous period of their 
existence, been abolished by examinations, 
will agree with this ultimatum of Miss 
Gale’s. 

How to abolish them is the serious ques- 
tion with those open-minded teachers who 





know that “last-moment cramming” may 
put D-minded Jimmy into Class A and slow 
but really A-minded Mary into Class B. 

And now we know that in the public 
schools of Winnetka, Illinois, the abolition 
is really accomplished. There are no ex- 
aminations, and what is still more revolu- 
tionary, there are no recitations. Carlton 
W. Washburn, superintendent of the public 
schools at Winnetka, where mass methods 
of teaching have given place to the devel- 
opment of the individual child, says that 
the essence of individual instruction is that 
each child shall master completely one step 
before he goes on to the next step. “Each 
child,” to quote from Mr. Washburn, “has 
a goal book in which are listed the goals 
to be reached in the common essentials, 
which is both a guide and record of 
achievement. Guided by it, the child 
studies his self-instructive, practice books, 
doing the exercises assigned therein and 
correcting his own work. The child is 
given further tests to diagnose any particu- 
lar individual weakness or difficulty. This 
system of self-corrective practice, materi- 
als and complete diagnostic tests eliminates 
the necessity for recitations. There are no 
recitations in the Winnetka schools.” 

Under the present system, the children 
of Winnetka are accomplishing their work 
in half the time required by the old system 
of education. 

There are many so-called “progressive” 
private schools, but few communities are 
yet willing to put progressive methods into 
public schools. Mr. Washburn says that 
he could not have made radical changes in 
the schools of Winnetka without the back- 
ing and encouragement of the school com- 
mittee, the parents and the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

A study of the newer types of education 
may well be a part of the program of every 
Parent-Teacher Association in the country. 


Is YouR SCHOOLHOUSE SAFE? 
It sometimes takes a frightful example to 
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“stab us broad awake” and almost force us 
into protecting our children. 

If there are compulsory laws dictating 
that children shall be sent to school, then 
every ethical obligation is laid upon us to 
see that schoolhouses are places of safety. 
Schoolhouse fires continue at an alarming 
rate daily. 

Begin now to investigate conditions in the 
schoolhouse in your district. If they are 
bad, start something to make them as much 
better as possible. 

In Oklahoma, since the frightful catas- 
trophe when a tree took fire at a Christmas 
celebration in a schoolhouse and thirty-six 
lives were lost, one hundred and fifty 
schoolhouses have been fireproofed. 

No other state needs to pay such a high 
price for a lesson in fire protection. 

Do it now! Don’t wait for the fire. 


Your Boy Anp GIRL 


Has the Parent-Teacher Association to 
which you belong helped your boy or girl 
in any signal way? 

A speaker at a state convention not long 
ago said that he was a constant reader of 


the CHrp-WELFARE MAGAZINE, but had 
never read of a single instance to show how 
the Parent-Teacher Association was directly 
responsible for the improvement of any 
individual boy or girl. 

Perhaps, in talking and writing about 
our work, we deal too much in mass im- 
provement and say too little about the real, 
individual cases which we all know—the 
boys and girls who have profited by schol- 
arships, musical advantages, better school 
lunches and the right sort of books pro- 
vided by the Parent-Teacher Association. 

We can recall at the moment an anemic, 
hollow-chested, pale-faced little boy in a 
country school whose whole physical con- 
dition was transformed because the Parent- 
Teacher Association placed in the school- 
yard some playground apparatus which he 
regularly used. His mother became an en- 
thusiastic worker for that Association. 

For the benefit of our “constant reader,” 
please send to 8 Grove Street, Winchester, 


Massachusetts, other illustrations of this’ 


kind to be published in the Macazine. 
Exchanging ideas is helpful both ways. 


It straightens out the kinks. 
M. S. M. 


At the regular meeting of the Board of Managers of the Oregon Parent-Teacher 
Association at Portland, Oregon, Saturday, January 24, 1925, the following Resolu- 


tion, in loving memory adopted: 


WHEREAS, It has pleased God to remove from the scene of her earthly labors 
for the betterment of humanity, our friend and co-worker, Katharine Chapin Higgins, 


and 


WHEREAS, While we bow to the wisdom of a Higher Power, the members of 
this Board feel her passing to be a distinct personal loss, though realizing that our 
friend rejoiced at being called while her ‘shield and buckler’ were in active service. 


Therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this body extend to the family of our departed associate, our 
deepest sympathy for their great loss; to the Board of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, our realization of how much her wise counsels and wide experience 
will be missed at their conferences, and be it also 

RESOLVED, That a copy be sent to the immediate family, to the national Presi- 


dent, to the CHILD-WELFARE and Oregon Parent-Teacher magazines, and that it also 
be spread upon the official records of this Board. 
GERTRUDE TimMMs PERKINS, President, 
Jessie Doncer, Vice President, 
MarRIAN DEARBORN Merry, Cor. Sec’y., 
LituiE Davey Tuomas, Rec. Sec’y., 
Mary Georcina ELLIoTT, Jreasurer. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 








If you are interested in the Child Labor Amend- 
ment read a new leaflet called “Child Laborers 
Today.” It gives facts discovered by one named 
Henry M. Pringle, and these facts will surprise 
both friends and enemies of the bill. Write the 
headquarters of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for a copy. 





The Educational Program Chairman of the 
Ninth District of the California State Branch is 
preparing some unusually fine program bulletins. 
They are designed to interest and help those who 
might be unable to attend the meetings regularly 
because of illness, employment, or legitimate rea- 
sons, although greatly interested in what the 
parent-teacher association is doing. The bulletins 
are sold to associations at cost, 50 cents per 100 
copies, and each association is asked to see that 
one goes into each home. If during the school 
year eight or ten of these worthwhile bulletins go 
into each home of a parent-teacher worker the 
chairman hopes that real home education work 
will be done. Much interest is already being 
shown in the programs. The October issue was 
called “Building Strong Bodies,” and was pre- 
pared by the Nutrition Educator for the California 
Dairy Council. First, there is a quotation from a 
physician of Columbia University, New York City. 
Then follow a “Classification of Foods,” “Seven 
High Points in Nutrition,” “Eight Health Rules 
of the Child Health Organization,” and “Training 
the Child for a Strong Body: The Parents’ Part; 
The Teachers’ Part.” At the bottom of the page, 
“You are cordially invited to attend the meeting 
of the Parent-Teacher Association to be 
held at the school.” 

In December the subject was “What to Read,” 
and the text was prepared by the librarian of the 
San Diego Public Library. Section titles: “The 
Children’s Two-foot Shelf,” “For Little Girls,” “For 
Little Boys,” “For Older Girls,” “For Older 
Boys,” “Buying Suggestions for Christmas Pres- 
ents,” “Suggestions for Your Parent-Teacher 
Meeting in December.” All of this was followed 
by the invitation to attend the next meeting. 

The January bulletin was on Thrift, and was 
prepared by the State Thrift Chairman. In addi- 
tion to the sub-titles used in the other two pro- 
grams there was information as to where to secure 
speakers on certain phases of the subject. 











Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association is 
doing a splendid thing in broadcasting parent- 
teacher messages regularly on Thursday. On 
January 22, 1925, the speaker was Charles F. D. 
Belden, Director of the Boston Public Library, 
who spoke on “The Work of the Division of Pub- 
lic Libraries in Connection with the Parent- 
Teacher Association and the Department of Edu- 
cation.” What a fine thing if all of the State 
Branches could spread the gospel of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in this new way. 





New Mexico School Review, official organ of 
the New Mexico Educational Association, now has 
a Parent-Teacher Association Department. In the 
September issue was the report of the annual con- 
vention of the New Mexico Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations; October, 
“Parent-Teacher Activities”; December, “Parent- 
Teacher Association Notes” and “What Parents 
Should Look for in Visiting the Schools”; and 
January, the subject of the school lunch was 
treated. There is also a splendid article on “What 
is Child Labor?” in this issue. 





The February issue of the Utah Educational 
Review is a “Special Parent-Teacher Association” 
number. The first article is a message from the 
State President, Mrs. W. J. Thomley. There are 
five articles in all on the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. Two of these are especially interesting— 
“The Official Link between the Home and the 
School” and “The Parents’ Side of Parent-Teacher 
Association Work.” On the cover is a quotation 
from one of our National President’s addresses. 





We hope many schools are taking “The Bulletin 
of Safety Education,” published by the Education 
Section of the National Safety Council, 120 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. The price is 
only $1.00 per year, and each issue is full of ex- 
cellent safety material. In the February, 1925, 
issue is an interesting playlet, “The Bunnies Ad- 
venture,” and a delightful little poem, “Dis- 
obedience.” 





In a letter from a worker in Washington State 
Branch, received on February 19, 1925, we learn 
that they have 59 new associations that have paid 
State and National dues since July 1, 1924, and 
many others whose dues will be in before April 1, 
1925. Thirteen counties had more paid-up mem- 
bers February 1, than the total for last year—131 
associations had an increase in number of paid 
members over last year. A most interesting tabu- 
lation has been made showing the name of each 
county in the state, the school census of each of 
May 1, 1924, the number of parent-teacher asso- 
ciation members of June 30, 1924, the number of 
associations in June, 1924, and the number of new 
associations, February 1, 1925. Only seven coun- 
ties are unorganized. The school census showed 
a total of 397,289, the total number in parent- 
teacher associations was 31,603, the number of 
associations June 1, 1924, 490, and adding the 59 
new associations, makes a total of 549 locals in 
the state. Washington is surely to be congratu- 
lated on this fine showing. The tabulation was 
made by the State Corresponding Secretary. 





From Miss Alice M. Loomis, State Supervisor 
of Part-Time and Evening Home Making Educa- 
tion, and assistant supervisor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska, comes a splendid 48- 
page booklet on “The Mother as a Teacher, from 


Mother Training and Home Management by the 
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Project Method.” The booklet contains an intro- 
duction for leaders of Mother Training Groups. 
In the back of the booklet are 24 questions for 
discussion and several problems for study, to- 
gether with 22 projects suitable for work in 
Mother Training Classes. Two of the topics are 
now available in booklet form at 25 cents each, 
and may be secured from Miss Loomis. The ones 
available are “The Mother as a Teacher” and 
“The Development of the Habit of Sharing Home 
Responsibilities.” 


The North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro has been doing a fine piece of work 
during the winter. As an experiment a few short 
institutes were conducted by city or county coun- 
cils, in which all sides of parent-teacher work 
was considered. The director of the extension 
division has been available for some of the work. 
In a letter recently he said: “If what our college 
is doing in the way of helping on the general 
cause of parent-teacher associations in the state 
is worth telling, and I could be helpful to any of 
the nearby state conventions, I shall try to be 
available. Of course, I must have my expenses 
paid. . . . I am anxious to see other state institu- 
tions step out and try to help the work as we are 
doing here.” 

It is an excellent opportunity for nearby states 
to learn about the institutes in North Carolina, 


Everyone seems to be developing an interest in 
recreation these days—either for himself or his 
family. A. S. Barnes and Company, 7 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City, has just issued “A 
Condensed List of Books on Physical Training, 
Games, Folk Dances, Pageants, Athletics, Etc.” 
To mention a few titles: “Natural Rhythms and 
Dances” ($4.00), by Prof. Gertrude K. Colby, 
Teachers’ College. In this book each rhythm and 
dance is accompanied by music in full score with 
detailed and easily understood directions. By the 
same author is also listed “The Conflict” ($1.50), 
which is a Health Masque in Pantomime. By Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton (one of our National Chair- 
man) and Miss Wollaston is “The Song Play Book 
Singing Games for Children”; by Mrs. Jennette 
E. C. Lincoln, “The Festival Book. May-Day 
Pastime and the May-Pole” ($2.40); “The 
Brotherhood of Man: A Pageant of International 
Peace” ($1.50), by Alice C. D. Riley; “Drama- 
tized Rhythm Plays: Mother Goose and Tradi- 
tional, for Grades 1 to 3” ($2.40), by John N. 
Richards; “The Playground Book,” by Harry 
Sparling ($2.40); “The Technique of Pageantry,” 
by Linwood Taft ($2.00). 





The Inter-Mountain Educator, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, carries a column of P.-T. A. news and sug- 
gestions monthly. In a recent number appears 


the following: “Your local unit is missing lots if 
you do not have the Cuitp- WELFARE MacazIne in 
your president’s home as well as in the individual 
members’ homes. “This is followed by a de- 
scription of the magazine and its many helpful 
departments. This is excellent publicity for the 
P.-T. A. and for our magazine. 





A 
CONTRIBUTION 


4) 
THE CHILDRENS 
OUNDATION 





A New Study Course 


Beginning January, 1925, the Child Welfare 
Magazine, cooperating with the Children’s Foun- 
dation, offers a new service to its subscribers. 
(For details, see page 209, December issue.) 


The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs, 
500 page, cloth bound 
volume—$1.00 


Ch eee Mee 
zine. Yearly subscrip- 
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New York. The Metropolitan District of the 
New York State Branch has grown so rapidly that 
it holds both a spring and fall conference, has a 
district organization modeled on the state plan, 
and has recently supplied its officers and chair- 
men with “Metropolitan District” stationery. This 
is very attractively arranged with the name and 
address of the State District Chairman centered 
under the state and district heading, and on the 
right hand corner the names and addresses of the 
officers of the district, and in the left hand corner 
those of the State District Press Chairman and 
her four County Press Chairmen. When a district 
has as many publicity workers as it has officers, 
it is bound to grow. 





InpiANA. La Grange Association sends out 
“specials” for each meeting. An excited newsboy 
running with newspapers, waving one sheet 
headed, “P. T. News,” is at the top of each 
special announcement. The subject of the meet- 
ing is so arranged in the body of the notice that 
it makes a strong appeal, and is so cleverly 

Janned that it catches the eye at once. At the 
om of the sheet is this framed-in statement: 

“Every citizen of La Grange belongs to the 
PT. A. Don’t feel that you are an outsider.” 





New York. Rochester Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of School No. 30 tried out a novel way of 
celebrating Founders’ Day. They had a “Grand- 
mothers’ Party’ ’at the home of the oldest mem- 
ber of the association. They played a few youth- 
ful “guessing games,” and then the first president 


WORTH PASSING ON 


of the club gave a history of some of the earliest 
meetings and activities. After other members had 
participated in describing work and meetings of 
bygone days in the local association, in the state 
and in the National Congress, the “Founders’ 
Cake” was cut and a collection taken for the na- 
tional extension’ work. 


A Mempersuip Rounp-TABLE 
Mrs. H. C. James, Jr., St. Paul 


A question discussed was the advisability or 
otherwise of having definite membership dues, 
the strongest sentiment being in favor of having 
them, both for the good psychological effect on 
the members themselves, and as an accurate and 
business-like basis for determining the member- 
ship of any given club. It also was the opinion 
of the majority that teachers should pay dues on 
an equal footing with parents if the term Parent- 
Teacher were to have a real meaning. 

Another question discussed was whether a very 
large membership is an advantage to a club or 
whether it merely represents much dead wood. All 
agreed that a large, interested membership should 
be the aim of each club, which naturally led to 
the question of how to hold and interest members, 
having once secured them. The best solution 
offered—one tested and proved—is to give each 
member something to do or some voice in the 
organization. The suggestion was made of giving 
each member, as she joins, an opportunity to say 
what she is especially interested in. The same 
policy was said to be the secret of holding the 
teachers’ interest—giving them a real part and 
making them feel that they are indispensable. 





NEWS OF THE STATES 











Connecticut—Spiritual Training. 
The Foreign Born. 

Minnesota—A Parent-Teacher Library Gift. 
Ways and Means. 

Mississippi—“Months” and “Weeks.” 
Adult Illiteracy Campaign. 





HIGH LIGHTS IN APRIL 


Pennsylvania—Mental Hgyiene Co-operation. 
District Conventions. 

South Dakota—Motion Pictures. 
Mental Tests. 

Wisconsin—Community Co-operation. 
A Teacher’s Opinion. 








CONNECTICUT 
An Open LetTTeER 
Dear Miss Hays: 

When in Hartford you were much interested in 
our spiritual training work, and you asked me 
to write you how we went about it. 

I am pleased to roughly outline it as I recall 
the methods. First, a successful effort was made 
to awaken and deepen the spiritual life of the 
club members themselves. The subject was pre- 
sented in an appealing and enthusiastic way at 
several board meetings. “Realizing God in 
Every Day Life,” by Delia Lyman Porter (price, 
15 cents), was mailed to the president of each 
club in the Congress, and she was urged to form 
small discussion groups for its study. 





At various board meetings the following books 
were shown and recommended: By Edith R. Mum- 
ford, “The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the 
Child” ($1.25), and “How We Can Teach Chil- 
dren to Pray” (75 cents); by Prof. L. K. Weigle, 
“The Training of the Child in the Christian Fam- 
ily” ($1.25); by Maud Royden, “Prayer as a 
Force” ($1.25); by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
Sarah Cleghorn, “Fellow Captains” ($1.35). 

The second move was to place before the mem- 
bers facts concerning the great need of spiritual 
training of the child, and showing from surveys 
how the average Protestant child received such in- 
struction once a week for thirty minutes, and 
thousands have not even that amount. Copies 
of Cope’s “Week Day Church School” were placed 
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Project Method.” The booklet contains an intro- 
duction for leaders of Mother Training Groups. 
In the back of the booklet are 24 questions for 
discussion and several problems for study, to- 
gether with 22 projects suitable for work in 
Mother Training Classes. Two of the topics are 
now available in booklet form at 25 cents each, 
and may be secured from Miss Loomis. The ones 
available are “The Mother as a Teacher” and 
“The Development of the Habit of Sharing Home 
Responsibilities.” 


The North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro has been doing a fine piece of work 
during the winter. As an experiment a few short 
institutes were conducted by city or county coun- 
cils, in which all sides of parent-teacher work 
was considered. The director of the extension 
division has been available for some of the work. 
In a letter recently he said: “If what our college 
is doing in the way of helping on the general 
cause of parent-teacher associations in the state 
is worth telling, and I could be helpful to any of 
the nearby state conventions, I shall try to be 
available. Of course, I must have my expenses 
paid. . . . I am anxious to see other state institu- 
tions step out and try to help the work as we are 
doing here.” 

It is an excellent opportunity for nearby states 
to learn about the institutes in North Carolina, 


Everyone seems to be developing an interest in 
recreation these days—either for himself or his 
family. A. S. Barnes and Company, 7 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City, has just issued “A 
Condensed List of Books on Physical Training, 
Games, Folk Dances, Pageants, Athletics, Etc.” 
To mention a few titles: “Natural Rhythms and 
Dances” ($4.00), by Prof, Gertrude K. Colby, 
Teachers’ College. In this book each rhythm and 
dance is accompanied by music in full score with 
detailed and easily understood directions. By the 
same author is also listed “The Conflict” ($1.50), 
which is a Health Masque in Pantomime. By Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton (one of our National Chair- 
man) and Miss Wollaston is “The Song Play Book 
Singing Games for Children”; by Mrs. Jennette 
E. C. Lincoln, “The Festival Book. May-Day 
Pastime and the May-Pole” ($2.40); “The 
Brotherhood of Man: A Pageant of International 
Peace” ($1.50), by Alice C. D. Riley; “Drama- 
tized Rhythm Plays: Mother Goose and Tradi- 
tional, for Grades 1 to 3” ($2.40), by John N. 
Richards; “The Playground Book,” by Harry 
Sparling ($2.40) ; “The Technique of Pageantry,” 
by Linwood Taft ($2.00). 





The Inter-Mountain Educator, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, carries a column of P.-T. A. news and sug- 
gestions monthly. In a recent number appears 
the following: “Your local unit is missing lots if 
you do not have the Cuitp- WELFARE MAGAZINE in 
your president’s home as well as in the individual 
members’ homes. “This is followed by a de- 
scription of the magazine and its many helpful 
departments. This is excellent publicity for the 
P.-T. A. and for our magazine. 
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Beginning January, 1925, the Child Welfare 
Magazine, cooperating with the Children’s Foun- 
dation, offers a new service to its subscribers. 
(For details, see page 209, December issue.) 
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WORTH PASSING ON 


New York. The Metropolitan District of the 
New York State Branch has grown so rapidly that 
it holds both a spring and fall conference, has a 
district organization modeled on the state plan, 
and has recently supplied its officers and chair- 
men with “Metropolitan District” stationery. This 
is very attractively arranged with the name and 
address of the State District Chairman centered 
under the state and district heading, and on the 
right hand corner the names and addresses of the 
officers of the district, and in the left hand corner 
those of the State District Press Chairman and 
her four County Press Chairmen. When a district 
has as many publicity workers as it has officers, 
it is bound to grow, 





InpIANA. La Grange Association sends out 
“ ° ” . . 

specials” for each meeting. An excited newsboy 
running with newspapers, waving one sheet 


headed, “P. T. News,” is at the top of each 
special announcement. The subject of the meet- 
ing is so arranged in the body of the notice that 
it makes a strong appeal, and is so cleverly 
planned that it catches the eye at once. At the 
bottom of the sheet is this framed-in statement: 
“Every citizen of La Grange belongs to the 
P.-T. A. Don’t feel that you are an outsider.” 





New York. Rochester Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of School No. 30 tried out a novel way of 
celebrating Founders’ Day. They had a “Grand- 
mothers’ Party’ ’at the home of the oldest mem- 
ber of the association. They played a few youth- 
ful “guessing games,” and then the first president 


of the club gave a history of some of the earliest 
meetings and activities. After other members had 
participated in describing work and meetings of 
bygone days in the local association, in the state 
and in the National Congress, the “Founders’ 
Cake” was cut and a collection taken for the na- 
tional extension work. 


A MemsersHip Rounpb-TABLE 
Mrs. H. C. James, Jr., St. Paul 


A question discussed was the advisability or 
otherwise of having definite membership dues, 
the strongest sentiment being in favor of having 
them, both for the good psychological effect on 
the members themselves, and as an accurate and 
business-like basis for determining the member- 
ship of any given club. It also was the opinion 
of the majority that teachers should pay dues on 
an equal footing with parents if the term Parent- 
Teacher were to have a real meaning. 

Another question discussed was whether a very 
large membership is an advantage to a club or 
whether it merely represents much dead wood. All 
agreed that a large, interested membership should 
be the aim of each club, which naturally led to 
the question of how to hold and interest members, 
having once secured them. The best solution 
offered—one tested and proved—is to give each 
member something to do or some voice in the 
organization. The suggestion was made of giving 
each member, as she joins, an opportunity to say 
what she is especially interested in. The same 
policy was said to be the secret of holding the 
teachers’ interest—giving them a real part and 
making them feel that they are indispensable. 





NEWS OF THE STATES 











Connecticut—Spiritual Training. 
The Foreign Born. 

Minnesota—A Parent-Teacher Library Gift. 
Ways and Means. 

Mississippi—“Months” and “Weeks.” 
Adult Illiteracy Campaign. 





HIGH LIGHTS IN APRIL 


Pennsylvania—Mental Hgyiene Co-operation. 
District Conventions. 

South Dakota—Motion Pictures. 
Mental Tests. 

Wisconsin—Community Co-operation. 
A Teacher’s Opinion. 








CONNECTICUT 
An Open LETTER 
Dear Miss Hays: 

When in Hartford you were much interested in 
our spiritual training work, and you asked me 
to write you how we went about it. 

I am pleased to roughly outline it as I recall 
the methods. First, a successful effort was made 
to awaken and deepen the spiritual life of the 
club members themselves. The subject was pre- 
sented in an appealing and enthusiastic way at 
several board meetings. “Realizing God in 
Every Day Life,” by Delia Lyman Porter (price, 
15 cents), was mailed to the president of each 
club in the Congress, and she was urged to form 
small discussion groups for its study. 


At various board meetings the following books 
were shown and recommended: By Edith R. Mum- 
ford, “The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the 
Child” ($1.25), and “How We Can Teach Chil- 
dren to Pray” (75 cents); by Prof. L. K. Weigle, 
“The Training of the Child in the Christian Fam- 
ily” ($1.25); by Maud Royden, “Prayer as a 
Force” ($1.25); by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
Sarah Cleghorn, “Fellow Captains” ($1.35). 

The second move was to place before the mem- 
bers facts concerning the great need of spiritual 
training of the child, and showing from surveys 
how the average Protestant child received such in- 
struction once a week for thirty minutes, and 
thousands have not even that amount. Copies 
of Cope’s “Week Day Church School” were placed 
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in the hands of several women for circulation 
among the clubs. 

Members were urged to form Councils of Re- 
ligious Education in their home towns, and 
through these Councils to establish mid-week 
church schools. Councils have been formed in 
Bridgeport, Hartford, Middletown, New Britain, 
and New Haven. Mid-week church schools have 
been reported from the above-named towns and 
seven other places. 

Courses have been arranged for training of 
teachers and church workers. 

Our committee is in touch with the State Sun- 
day School Association. A petition has been 
made by that association to have its name changed 
to Connecticut Council of Religious Education. 

This is a brief resume of the work. I shall be 
so happy to answer any questions that you may 
care to ask. 

Mrs. (E. M.) N. G.ertrupe DEXTER. 


SpiriruaAL Traintnc—TuHe Week Day Reticious 
ScHOOL 

Great and increasing interest is shown in the 
week-day religious school in our state. Councils 
are being formed, courses are being arranged for 
the instruction of teachers and workers, and 
schools are being established. 

The school committee of New Britain has in- 
vited representatives of all religious bodies in the 
city to a conference with regard to week-day 
religious education of children. The New Haven 
section of the Council of Jewish Women an- 
nounces the opening of a “Council Religious 
School.” The Church of the Redeemer, New 
Haven, holds week-day church schools weekly. 
Prof. Weigle is to give a course of ten lectures 
on the “Church School” in Yale Divinity School, 
beginning January 15. This is one of six courses 
to be offered by the New Haven Training School 
for Church Workers. Similar courses are being 
held at Wesleyan University, Middletown. In 
Danielson three churches unite in a week-day 
church school; in South Willington the seventh 
and eighth grades are released for religious in- 
struction weekly. 

Guides in starting week-day church school— 
“Curriculum of Religious Instruction,” by Bells, 
and “Week-Day Church Schools Methods,” by 
Young. 

Suggestions for personal reading—“The Most 
Important Thing in My Life,” by W. S. Dutton, 
in December American; and “What Ails Our 


Youth,” by Coe. Mrs. E. M. Dexter, 
Chairman Spiritual Training Committee. 


A SpeAKER’s ExcHaANnceE—How To Use Ir 


Our exchange has three lists of available speak- 
ers; one of probable emergency speakers; one of 
educational men; and one of speakers suggested 
in the returns to the questionnaire sent out last 
spring. 

Some of the newer clubs may not fully under- 
stand the most effective way to use these lists. We 
suggest that any club fearing difficulty in com- 
pleting its program have on hand one or more of 
our lists, thus avoiding the delay of applying to 
the exchange for eleventh hour assistance. A 
copy of our lists will be sent to each club president 


before next year’s programs are in the making. 

We also suggest that each club keep on hand 
a list of available emergency speakers, compiled 
possibly from newspaper items regarding speak- 
ers in other local organizations. This plan may 
not only be helpful to you in an emergency, but 
will be a starter for the next year’s program com- 
mittee. 


Hete FoR THE Foreicn-Born Woman 


In a recent report given by Dr. Leake, of the 
State Hospital for the Insane, the statistics show 
the inmates to be largely of the foreign-born, and 
gives as his expert opinion that the main reason 
for this is the difficulty of the foreign-born in mak- 
ing adjustments to our American life. 

This is one of the main reasons therefore that 
we are pleading for an extension of the educa- 
tional opportunities for the foreign-born, non- 
English speaking family. I am, and always shall 
be, more interested in preventative rather than cor- 
rectional or reformatory measures, and if, as ex- 
perts believe, education and an intelligent inter- 
pretation of our American standards will help 
the foreign-born mother make the adjustments 
necessary for herself and her family in the new 
environment, it appears to be a sensible and 
economical system for every town and city to 
adopt. 

This question opens up a great field of en- 
deavor for women’s organizations, and there is no 
organization in the United States that is better 
able to cope with the problems of the foreign- 
born woman than the Parent-Teacher Association. 
The very point of interest, the child, is the point 
on which the foreign mother can be most easily 
reached. Already the Association has in the ranks 
large numbers of foreign-born women but much 
remains to be accomplished. It is in the day- 
time classes for foreign-born women that the 
Parent-Teacher Associations will find their 
greatest reward. These classes are not necessarily 
very expensive. They can be held in homes, in 
school buildings or infant welfare stations. For- 
mal invitations will not bring the immigrant 
women together—they are too timid. At first the 
audience must be gathered by hand. Cocoa should 
be served; if coffee is served the babies will par- 
take. Also some one should be present to care for 
the babies while the short lesson is given. 

The great changes in climate, occupation and 
environment which the foreign-born woman under- 
goes upon coming to this country, require adapta- 
tions and adjustments which native born women 
can scarcely appreciate. We who have lived here 
longer have the privilege as well as the responsi- 
bility of helping her to become acquainted with 
her new environment, adapt herself and her chil- 
dren to it and actually feel at home in her 


adopted country. Mane F. Pocren 


Americanization Chairman. 


MINNESOTA 


One of the most helpful things we did this 
past year was to send out a questionnaire to 750 
towns and cities over the state and as a result 
found: 7,151 Rural sehools with very few P.-T. A. 
256 High Schools with very few P.-T. A. 165 
towns without any P.-T. A. 242 clubs representing 
190 cities, not affiliated with the State Organiza- 
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tion. We came in contact with 191 clubs we did 
not know existed. This proved to us that we had 
much work ahead of us. This data was all duly 
recorded and then handed over to the District 
Vice-Presidents who declared it to be of great 
help to them, and some of our Vice-Presidents are 
doing very good follow-up work as a result. 

We are now in communication with 684 clubs 
representing 381 cities. 

The State Branch voted to give to each associa- 
tion that formed a Pre-School Age Study group 
during the six months following the convention 
a subscription to the Cuttp-WeELFARE MAGAZINE. 


A ParentT-TEACHER Liprary GIFT 


The library of Washburn school Duluth, was in 
an unusable condition when the Parent-Teacher 
Association took hold of it. It consisted of about 
1,200 volumes, which had been carefully selected, 
catalogued, and classified by the Public Library 
staff. But years of use by untrained busy people, 
without repairs of any sort had resulted in so great 
wear and tear, that for over a year only the 
teachers had been allowed to use the books. 

Four trained librarians were found among the 
members of the Washburn Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation who were glad to give their time if the 
Association would defray the expense of repairing 
the books. About $100 was expended for rebind- 
ing and expert repairing. All books were checked 
with the catalog and relabeled. New book cards 
and a new shelf list were made and all books 
not previously recorded were catalogued. Four 
Seventh grade girls were trained to assist with the 
circulation and a general supervision was main- 
tained throughout the year. 

The man who had originally given the library 
to the school was invited to come and see how 
the Parent-Teacher Association appreciated his 
gift. He was so pleased that he gave us the joy- 
ful task of bringing the library up to date at 
his expense. 

The Principal knew that if $40.00 worth of 
books were purchased for the school in any one 
year, State aid for an equal amount could be 
claimed. This State aid is available to any school 
in the State providing the books are chosen from 
a special graded, classified and priced list issued 
by the State for this purpose. A copy of this may 
be secured from the Department of Education. 
All the necessary information concerning the 
selecting, ordering and obtaining the additional 
State aid is given in detail, together with much 
excellent advice on the choice of books, It is 
quite safe to select at least a hundred dollars 
worth of books .because every wholesale book- 
dealer grants a 20-25 per cent discount on books 
purchased for public and school libraries. In 
order to have the gift of the utmost practical 
value, co-operation with the Principal, the teachers 
and the librarian of the public library is most 
desirable, for they know intimately the needs of 
the school and the latest and best children’s books. 


Notes From THE St. Paut Councin 


The first meeting of the year found the St. 
Paul Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
thoroughly organized to carry out its function of 
helping and inspiring the fifty-nine local clubs 
which it represents. The Council this year is in- 
stituting a day on which all the local chairmen of 


program committees, publicity committees, child- 
welfare committees, shoe and clothing committees, 
etc., shall be invited to meet, each group by 
itself, under the leadership of the Council com- 
mittee chairman corresponding to it, for a dis- 
cussion of the particular problems pertaining to 
each group, and for the giving out, by the Council 
chairman, of such suggestions and information 
as she has been able to prepare. In this way the 
valuable experiences of each club may be shared 
with all the others, city-wide movements may be 
promoted, general policies formulated, and the 
splendid spirit of comradeship and mutual help- 
fulness which characterizes the relations of these 
clubs with each other be sustained. 

The local club throughout the city show sur- 
prising energy and strength for so early in the 
year. Many clubs started the year with the 
“questionnaire” or personal letter to each parent 
in the school, combining information as to the 
association’s plans with requests for suggestions 
and volunteer workers. This has proved to be a 
most satisfactory way of reaching the whole 
parent-body (of which but a small proportion is 
ever reached at a meeting), of arousing interest, 
and of increasing membership. 

One club is planning a novel program for a 
meeting in the near future. It is to be patterned 
after the round tables at the convention. After 
the business session the members will disperse 
to different classrooms where discussions on such 
subjects as “Lying,” “Teaching Thrift,” “Loyalty 
to School and Teachers,” “Our Children’s Social 
Affairs,” “How I Plan My Housework So As to 
Have Time for Parent-Teacher Association Work,” 
will be held. Each room will have a leader and a 
teacher present. National Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Loan Papers will form the basis of the dis- 
cussion in some rooms. After a given time, all 
will reassemble again for a brief resumé by the 
leaders. 

The Baker Club is holding a “Parliamentary 
Law Party” every. two weeks at the homes of the 
members. Lively discussions on questions of the 
day are held, and the members take turns in pre- 
siding. The corrections in parliamentary practice 
are helpful, and everyone finds the meetings in- 
teresting and stimulating. ‘Refreshments are 
served. The club is sponsoring a monthly dancing 
party, attended by both children and parents. 
The admission is thirty cents, and refreshments 
are served at a nominal fee. The undertaking is 
proving a great success. 

On November 14th the Lincoln Club of South 
St. Paul held a carnival in the gymnasium of 
the school, the proceeds of which are to be used 
for playground equipment. The affair started at 
six o’clock with a cafeteria supper and ended with 
dancing from nine till eleven. Between the supper 
and the dancing the various booths offered amuse- 
ment for all. Among them was a beauty parlor, 
a fortune teller, a country store, a game of skill, 
and a millinery shop. A bird cage took the 
place of the usual fish pond and delighted the chil- 
dren, and at the waffle booth three mothers were 
kept busv the entire evening with electric waffle 
irons. The club has thirty-five members, and 
three hundred dollars were realized. 

One club adopted a suggestion from our new 
National organizer, Mrs. Roe, of having on each 
teacher’s desk on the first day of school a vase 
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of flowers with a cordial, personal note of greet- 
ing. The plan was very genuinely appreciated 
by the teachers, particularly by the new ones, who 
were especially. touched. 

The parents in the Baker School are actively 
supporting the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. 
There are two groups of Boy Scouts including 
about twenty-five boys, which have been organized 
for a year. The Baker Club pays $60 a year for 
janitor service so that the groups may meet at 
the school. Four groups of Camp Fire Girls, 
numbering about seventy girls, have been active 
for two years. The new Camp Fire group of the 
Tilden School has a membership of twenty. It is 
probable that a second group will be formed, as 
this does not care for all the girls who wish to 
join. In the Hancock Club a committee has been 
appointed to arrange for the organization of a 
Camp Fire group in the school. 

Every year several more clubs adopt the plan 
of having one grand money-making event, such 
as a fair or carnival and then forgetting money 
for the rest of the year. This year the Linwood 
Parent-Teacher Association held a harvest carnival 
the last of October. A cafeteria supper in the 
domestic science and manual training rooms 
opened the evening. This was followed by a 
vaudeville in the kindergarten room which ran 
continuously all evening. The second floor was 
converted into a “pike” with side shows in every 
room announced by “barkers” at each door. The 
third floor was given over to novelty booths, con- 
fectionary booths, art booths, and dancing. En- 
tirely local talent was used in the vaudeville and 
side shows, and no children appeared on the pro- 
gram. 

One club has recently organized a “Children’s 
Activities Bureau” for the purpose of providing 
wholesome recreation and stimulating a variety 
of interests—both of which educators and social 
workers tell us are so important to the safe- 
guarding and developing of youth. This bureau 
is composed of a number of sub-committees under 
a general committee. Each of these sub-com- 
mittees is to conduct one of the following activ- 
ities: Gymnasium classes, dancing classes, skating 
rink, approved movies in the school, choral club, 
dramatic section, museum, hobby-talks. It is ex- 
pected that most of these activities will be self- 
supporting. While it is not desirable that any one 
child shall take part in many of them, it is hoped 
each child will find something of interest among 
them. 

Last year a “More Sleep and Less Excitement” 
campaign, was actively carried on through the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of St. Paul ,among 
other things stressing fewer movies and children’s 
evening parties. This year, an investigation as to 
its value was made by calling for the opinions of 
teachers, principals, and parents throughout the 
city. The testimonials were overwhelmingly in 
praise of the good results obtained. The teachers 
especially stressed the fact that the improvement 
in school work was decidedly marked during the 
campaign. Follow-up work along the same line 
was requested by many and is being planned. 

The Pathé Exchange of Minneapolis has lately 
offered the St. Paul Parent-Teacher Associations 
a definite opportunity to promote better movies 
by lending their influence to secure showings of 
the wonderful historical films put out by the 
Yale University Press. 


A Child Psychology Study Circle was organized 
within the Groveland Park School Mothers’ Club, 
St. Paul, under the direction of Mrs. Bernard 
Druck. The charter membership registers 38 
members. 

The object of the Club is to study the moral 
and physical habits of the child, the outline of 
study being that prepared by Annese Wolf. 

The meetings are held the second Monday of 
each month at the school from 2.15 to 4.00 p, m. 
Three members read papers on a given subject 
while three others lead in the discussion and one 
member takes the resumé which is read at the 
following meeting. The remainder of the time 
is devoted to the discussion of the subject among 
the members. 


MISSISSIPPI 


There is being waged a campaign on White 
Adult Illiteracy in Mississippi in which the Parent- 
Teacher Associations are takng active part. This 
is a combined campaign, the Educational De- 
partment also advancing it. The State Superin- 
tendent of Education called a meeting of the 
presidents of the state Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs and of the 
Mississippi Educational Association together with 
the presidents of various men’s clubs and the 
Secretary of the state Chamber of Commerce for 
the purpose of making definite plans for the com- 
bined efforts of these organizations. The work is 
making progress although in many sections of 
the state the organization of forces is not yet 
perfected. The method is through the county 
unit. The Education Association having county 
groups and the Parent-Teacher Association hav- 
ing county councils afford splendid channels 
through which to work; the County Superin- 
tendent of Education being chairman of the 
County Commission which consists of the above 
mentioned and the editor of the county paper, 
and one member representing each of the Woman’s 
Clubs and the Business Men’s Clubs. In this way 
it is hoped to have the thorough co-operation of 
all progressive and enlightened citizens. The 
movement is a voluntary one since there are no 
funds available, but through the various units it 
is planned to raise funds for the necessary books, 
and other material and we are depending upon our 
teachers, ex-teachers and those who are capable 
of teaching to do the work free. In many sec- 
tions of the state the work is already begun. 


ORGANIZATION OF NecRO ScHOOLS 

The Parent-Teacher Association has begun this 
work through a state chairman, who is a member 
of the State Board of Managers. The State Super- 
visor of Negro Schools is co-operating and already 
many associations are being formed. We are 
assisting these with our literature and state maga- 
zine, and plan to direct their work through the 
chairman until such time as they .are able to 
carry on for themselves. 


West Point 
Among the very active associations in Clay 
County is that at West Point, where the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. S. A. Scott, also serves as County 
Chairman. Health work in the schools, of which 
there is nothing more important, is being stressed 
this year. Most gratifying statistics revealed the 


fact that the dental examination found a gain of 
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twenty-one per cent over last year. Miss Bowden 
Hudson is doing the follow-up work. A Baby 
Clinic has been held, and medicine cabinets and 
first-aid kits placed in all schools. Such work as 
this is a blessing to any community. 


RULEVILLE 

The Ruleville Association is planning and doing 
another good year’s work. Mrs. James Matthews, 
as president, has organized the association dif- 
ferently and much interest is being manifested by 
both parents, teachers and citizens. 

Besides the officers the president has twelve 
assistants, each representing a month of the year. 

The executive board is composed of these 
twelve members together with the president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, and the school 
superintendent. This board meets each month 
before the regular meeting to attend to Parent- 
Teacher Association business. Each “Month” is 
assisted by four “Weeks” and each “Week” is 
to seleet seven “Days” as helpers, and the “Days” 
may have “Hours” if they care to do so. The 
“Month” has as her goal to work for the better- 
ment of the Parent-Teacher Association ‘and to 
try to make her month the best in the year. 

Each “Month” has five points to strive for: 

1, Select and get up with the assistance of her 
four “Weeks” a program lasting not over thirty 
minutes. 

2. Get as many new members as each one can. 
New members when joining are asked to state 
which “Month” asked her to join and if none, 
she will be counted with the month in which she 
joined. 

3. Get as many subscribers for the Parent- 
Teacher Magazine as possible. 

4. Raise $50.00 in money for the Parent-Teacher 
Association treasury during the year. 

5. Try to increase attendance at Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings, “Months” and “Weeks” to 
form the membership committee during that one 
month. 

The monthly programs are to last only one hour. 
The “Month” is to give the secretary her program 
so that it may be kept for reference. The best 
“Month” with the largest attendance and most 
new members is to receive the blue ribbon at the 
close of the Parent-Teacher Association year. 
The greater part of the money raised during the 
year 1924-25 is to be used to beautify the school 
grounds, after $200.00 has been taken out for 
the school library and a medicine cabinet for the 
school. Not only are plans made in this associa- 
tion but they are carried out, as shown by the 
accomplishments of the past year under Mrs. H. 
S. Stansel as president. During her administra- 
tion new books were added to the’ school library, 
the scenery of the school auditorium was pur- 
chased and paid for, trees were set out around 
the school building, the campus was leveled and 
converted into a most desirable spot for athletic 
sports, and a Parent-Teacher cook book was 
published. We are expecting to do even greater 
things this year than have been done in the past. 


Como 
The Parent-Teacher Association of Como is 
beginning its third year of usefulness. It has 
already equipped a lovely new stage with a hand- 
some velvet curtain and a concert grand piano. 


Scales have been ordered and charts will be used 
in keeping accurate weights of children, and if 
found necessary the association will serve milk 
to those who need it. We are also selling our 
share of Parent-Teacher Association pencils for 
the state office. A rummage sale and a home 
talent play are planned to make money for play 
gorund equipment. The organization strives ever 
to uphold the ideals of the association by the 
education and co-operation of our parents and 
teachers that we may better serve the children of 
the community, 


GuLrport CENTRAL 

Thanksgiving Day in Gulfport this year was 
one celebrated from the heart indeed. For it 
came just after the community had been stirred 
to its depths by the marvelous escape of every 
pupil and teacher, when the Central School build- 
ing burned to the ground. Not only was every life 
saved but not a person was injured, and this 
despite the fact that half hour after the fire was 
discovered, every wall had collapsed and what 
had been a substantial brick building was a heap 
of smouldering ruins. 

Scarcely was the roll completed and the 345 
children accounted for than the Parent-Teacher 
Association went into action. Marshalling her 
forces to her, the president, our own indomitable, 
indefatigable State Finance Chairman, Mrs. J. 
A. Weaver, was helping the Trustees find places 
where school might go on; made a house to house 
canvass ascertaining just which ones needed help 
in replacing the lost books and wraps; created a 
public “book fund”; and in various ways kept up 
the morale of the school. 

And then, on the regular day, the regular 
monthly meeting was held with a fine attendance, 
a business meeting full of fine reports and plans; 
a much enjoyed program and a happy socket hour 
following. The spirit shown in this one little 
association is surely one furnishng inspiration to 
everybody not to be overcome by adversity, but 
in the face of all trouble to bravely “carry-on.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania has held three district conventions 
during this school year, the first at Somerset on 
September 13th, where in spite of rainy weather, 
over 100 delegates were present from four counties 
of the Southwestern District. The Somerset 
County Convention took place in the morning, 
with a big attendance, and lively discussion of 
common problems, ending with excellent reports 
from local presidents. At the district convention 
in the afternoon county chairmen reported for 
their locals, stressing the high lights and unique 
undertakings. Dr. A. J. Ostheimer, head of the 
Mental Hygiene Division of Pennsylvania 
Public Charities Association, was the chief 
speaker of the afternoon. He told how mental 
hygiene organizations are supplementing the big 
concerted move of all eeiiaiees of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers toward trained parent- 
hood, by supplying speakers and publications 
which show how mental and nervous disorders in 
grown-ups as well as children are in many cases 
the results of bad mental and physical habits 
formed in childhood by wrong home training and 
atmosphere. Dr. Ostheimer illustrated his talk 
with an illuminating set of posters, picturing the 
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effects of unintelligent parenthood and suggest- 
ing the remedy. 

Our Central District, comprising eight counties, 
was held at Wellsboro on Saturday, September 
29th, with two sessions, at 9.30 and 1.30 o'clock. 

Mrs. E. A. Weimer of Lebanon, member of the 
State Board of the Pennsylvania Congress, J. 
Fred McMurray of Williamsport and M. J. Jones, 
Superintendent of schools in Tioga County, were 
the speakers of the occasion. There was good 
attendance, excellent reports and much interest. 

The convention of the Southwestern District 
took place at Coatesville on January 17th, with 
ninety-two delegates present from four counties. 
It was an all day session, and very worth while 
from every standpoint. Reports by county presi- 
dents, talks by county superintendents, an address 
by Dr. Edwin Broome, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools, an address on “Motion 
Pictures and Your Association” by Mrs. Morey 
V. Kerns, our new National Chairman of Better 
Films and a talk by Mrs. Joseph Scattergood of 
West Chester, State Chairman of Children’s Books, 
filled the morning session. The delegates were 
the guests of the local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, at a delightful luncheon, served at the 
Cafeteria of the Senior High School, in whose 
auditorium the convention was held. It was a 
keen disappointment to the delegates that Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, our National President, who had 
hoped to attend the convention, was prevented 
from doing so by a severe cold. Mrs, E. E. 
Kierman, State President, spoke at the opening 
of the afternoon session on several practical 
phases of Parent-Teacher work, membership in- 
crease, program material, and beautification of 
school grounds, etc. Miss Jane F. Culbert, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Committee on 
Visiting Teachers, New York City, gave a talk 
on the visiting teacher which held her audience 
in a very unusual way and made them realize the 
great importance of this intelligent and sym- 
pathetic worker in solving the problems of mis- 
understood children. Miss Anna Pratt, Di- 
rector of the White-Williams Foundation of 
Philadelphia, ably seconded her, saying that 
Parent-Teacher Associations are the logical 
channels through which public opinion can be 
moulded in favor of making the visiting teacher 
a normal part of the educational system. 

Allegheny County held its Third Annual Con- 
vention at the headquarters of the Congress of 
Women’s Clubs of Western Pensylvania, at 
Pittsburgh, on November 7th, with a splendid 
attendance, as it has doubled the number of its 
organizations during the past year. Mrs. D. N. 
Bulford, its able county chairman, has recently 
organized a council of local presidents who meet 
to discuss their problems and exchange ideas 
and suggestions. Excellent means of transporta- 
tion make this possible in her county. By special 
invitation of the officers of the School Directors 
of Allegheny County, Mrs. E. E. Kierman, our 
State President, spoke at their annual convention 
at Pittsburgh on December 20th, on the value of 
Parent-Teacher Associations to school boards. 

Earlier in the week Mrs. Kierman addressed 
Teachers’ Institutes at Butler and Franklin, the 
county school directors’ convention at Butler, and 
Parent-Teacher meetings at Oil City, Franklin and 
New Castle. For the past two years the majority 


Teeth and 
Moral Fibre 


There is more than the mental 
and spiritual that enters into the 
building of firm moral fibre in 
children. The physical has much 
to do with it, as is proved by the 
preponderance of weak and under- 
nourished children in the courts 
and institutions for delinquents. 


Proper care for the teeth plays a 
most important part in the phys- 
ical upbuilding of a child. With 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
the important habit of regular 
care is easily established. Children 
like the flavor, and therefore use 
it eagerly and faithfully. 


Colgate’s is a safe dentifrice, that 
washes the teeth instead of scour- 
ing them. It is based on a special 
precipitated chalk and pure, veg- 
etable-oil soap, whose combined 
action is that preferred by the 
best dental authorities. For that 
reason more Dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other denti- 
frice. 


Colgate & Co., New York 
Established 1806 





Removes causes 
of tooth decay 
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of requests for speakers and literature have come 
from school directors, county superintendents, 
school principals and teachers, who realize what a 
channel the Parent-Teacher Association has 
finally become, after its twenty-eight years of 
experimentation, for moulding public opinion in 
favor of needed school improvements, for winning 
sympathetic understanding and support of new 
methods and policies, for cutting down the 
teacher’s problems of discipline in the school 
room, and for eventually placing the teaching 
profession where it rightfully belongs, beside 
parenthood and the ministry in sacredness and 
importance. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Deapwoop Recorp ATTENDANCE AT ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

There was a record attendance at the monthly 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association Mon- 
day evening. Assembly Hall was well filled, up- 
wards to two hundred being present, mostly adults. 
The president, Mrs, Lulu O'Hara, presided. 

Community singing led by Mrs. M. O. Pember- 
ton was enjoyed by all because of the songs 
presented and the direction of Mrs. Pemberton 
who was a favorite with many when she held the 
position of music supervisor in the public schools 
for several years. 

The cantata by grade pupils of Mrs. Wardman’s 
room, was well received. The children were hand- 
somely costumed and carried their parts well for 
young amateurs. 

Discussion centered around the topic of 
“Student Government.” Miss Ellen Gramlich and 
Albro Ayres presented the student view of the 
self-governing plan which has been’ instituted 
in Deadwood high school. Both expressed hearty 
approval because of the independence which it 
gave the students and the good results already 
apparent. 

Principal Schultz outlined the salient features 
of the plan and expressed satisfaction of the 
faculty with the results. It relieves them of con- 
siderable responsibility and worry and trains the 
students in good citizenship. However, he made 
it clear that there is a supervisory power vested 
in the faculty which is exercised to the extent 
deemed necessary for proper direction. 

Following the meeting here was a social gather- 
ing and light refreshments were served in the 
domestic science rooms. 


Tuirp District Report 

The reports from circles in the third district 
proved to be very satisfactory, and show a good 
amount of enthusiasm. 

In Mitchell where there are seven associations, 
the work is carried on in a spirited manner, a 
great deal of credit being due the city Parent- 
Teacher Association Council President, Mrs. Lind- 
sey. She calls a Council meeting (this comprises 
the officers of the seven circles) each month, and 
at that time gives a most helpful talk, besides 
bringing up problems for discussion. 

During the school year, r. Frazier, the manager 
of the Mitchell picture houses, puts on a benefit 
movie for each of the circles. Enough money is 
usually realized in this way to finance the circles 
and the main interest and efforts of the associa- 
tions are put into good programs and child 


welfare work in general. Mr. Frazier does all he 
can to select pictures for these benefits which will 
be the best possible for children, and is also very 
willing to work with committees in putting on 
good pictures all the time. 

Litchfield and Eugene Field schools this year are 
equipping libraries in their buildings, Whittier, 
Lincoln, and Longfellow schools seem to be stress- 
ing attendance. Junior High School has problems 
differing from the grade schools, but this year 
seems to be alert and shows an awakened interest. 

Reports from two rural schools, Happer and 
Goodwin, both organized only last year, show as 
much spirit and progressiveness as could possibly 
be expected. In the Goodwin school they im- 
mediately bought chairs for their building by 
means of putting on plays and giving basket 
socials, also pictures and a music cabinet, have 
been purchased and they have put up play ground 
equipment, Just at present their programs teature 
Good Health. 

In the Happer school, by means of basket 
socials, they were able to buy dishes and equip- 
ment for hot lunches for the school children. Their 
greatest accomplishment was sponsoring a 
Farmer’s Short Course which lasted two days 
during which time they had lectures and exhibited 
fancy work, baking, sewing, grain and hay. By 
serving dinners and charging a small amount 
they were able to take care of the expense of the 
course. They also bought a large flag, planted 
trees and put in playground equipment. This 
Low 4 they are putting extra effort into program 
work, 

At Howard a movement is being pushed to es- 
tablish a more uniform style of dress among the 
school girls for their physical and moral benefit. 
At Alpena the circle is behind the Lecture Course 
and making it go. At Armour, one of the new 
associations, they are serving milk to the first 
three grades and have insisted that the flag be 
displayed on the school house every day. At 
Ethan, a new organization, they are buying a 
large flag, urging the organization of Boy Scouts, 
and attempting to get desirable moving pictures. 
Carthage is stressing debates and programs. 
Forestburg, another new association, took charge 
of a clinic, bought playground supplies, brought 
in good speakers, and are now helping in the or- 
ganization work. The association at Emery was 
organized only a few weeks ago and has had no 
time as yet to accomplish anything but it has the 
spirit and interest which will make a good assucia- 
tion. Each report emphasized the Parent-Teacher 
Association as the connecting link between home 
and school, and the things enumerated, as steps 
leading up to the goal “Child Welfare.” 

Mis, B. B. Dean, 
Vice-President of District 3. 


GARFIELD SCHOOL 


Parents filled the auditorium of Garfield school 
last evening for the regular meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher Association when an interesting program 
was given by pupils and members. Following the 
formal numbers there was a social hour and in- 
spection of art work which was on display. 

In an interesting little talk Superintendent 
Wood explained the new idea of mental tests 
which are being applied throughout the city as a 
means of greater assistance to pupils. 
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From these tests data is gained which aids the 
teachers in planning the best work for the particu- 
lar child in her class, even to the extent of provid- 
ing special instruction for them in a new room 
which is being known as the opportunity room. 
There a teacher takes the pupils in her charge 
with the idea of personal and individual instruc- 
tion along certain lines especially applicable to 
that particular pupil. 

For the next meeting on February 19th, the 
association has given the night over to the men 
and it is to be called “Dad’s” Night; the women, 
the teachers and the pupils are all going to have 
a vacation and the men will do the work from 
first to last. Just what they are going to do 
hasn’t been told but they are hoping to make it 
an event that will go down in history in the 
Garfield school district. 


WISCONSIN 

For the first time in the history of the North- 
western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association it has 
had a Parent-Teacher Section. A large number 
attended the Section which was held at the 
Eau Claire Normal School. Mrs, G. N. Tremper, 
State President, and Mrs. Gertrude Hasbrough of 
the State Health Department were the speakers. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Many Parent-Teacher Associations in Wisconsin 
are putting on membership drives for larger 
numbers of parents to affiliate themselves with 
the Local, the State and National Parent-Teacher 
Associations. The Wisconsin Branch, which in 
1923 had a membership of 5,698, had 12,000 in 
1924. 

HEALTH RALLY AT PoYNETTE 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of Poynette 
were hosts to more than 130 representatives from 
all of Columbia county, at the health rally at the 
new Community hall at Poynette. The associa- 
tion united hospitality with every possible provi- 
sion for the comfort of their guests in making the 
rally a worthwhile affair. 

The following letter was written by Superin- 
tendent Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee, in reply 
to an inquiry from Mr. Raymond G. Drewry, 
Teachers College, Columbia University in regard 
to Parent-Teacher Associations: 

“Milwaukee has been very fortunate in the 
character of its Parent-Teacher groups. These 
organizations, almost one for each school, have 
been exceedingly helpful and public spirited 
always. The County Council is a bulwark of 
Strength to the Board of Superintendents at all 
times and almost uniformly these organizations 
maintain a high grade of program and excellent 
school service.” 


Work ACCOMPLISHED BY THE BERRYVILLE PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

The Parent-Teacher Association was organized 
in the Berryville district in 1921. At the time of 
its organization there were forty-nine pupils en- 
rolled. The building was far too small for this 
number and with the families moving into the 
district it was very evident that in a short time 
it would be utterly impossible for one teacher to 
do justice to the pupils. 

At one of the first meetings of the association 
this matter was taken up and thoroughly discussed. 


The members saw that something must be done, 
and after a few of these meetings had been held 
the sentiment in favor of a new building had been 
sufficiently aroused to make the calling of a busi- 
ness meeting feasible. A vote was taken to begin 
the work at once. Bonds were issued, a site pur- 
chased and as soon as the weather conditions per- 
mitted, the actual work of construction began. 
It moved along rapidly, and a fine, two-room build- 
ing was ready for occupancy in September. This 
would have been impossible without the assistance 
of an active, interested Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 

The organization did not stop in its good work 
when the building was completed, but has accom- 
plished much since. A new piano has been pur- 
chased through its efforts, hot lunches have been 
provided for the children, dishes, silver ware and 
many other small articles bought. Flowers are 
sent to all members who are ill. Committees 
are appointed to visit the school. The association 
has at all times been a source of help and pleasure 
to the teachers. 

A great deal has been done to promote a feeling 
of neighborliness among the members. Conditions 
are slightly different in this district than in a 
typical rural one. Situated as it is, midway 
between Racine and Kenosha, the members have 
such varied interests that unless a common bond 
of unity is provided, they would scarcely know one 
another. This bond is provided by the Parent- 
Teacher Association. Time and again people liv- 
ing but a short distance from each other have met 
for the first time at a meeting of the organization. 
Altogether, it has been a source of inestimable 
yalue to the community. 


THE VALUE OF THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TION TO My ScHOooL 


By Miss Jutie WHELAN, Paris Corners School 

“Since I have taught at Paris Corners I have 
had a splendid opportunity to get acquainted with 
the real work of a Parent-Teacher Association. I 
would dislike to think that I should have to do 
without all of the conveniences and yes, even 
necessities, that the Parent-Teacher Association 
has provided for my school room. A clock, sec- 
tional library, flag, teacher’s chair, adjustable 
seats, hot lunch equipment, and piano are among 
the contributions of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Parent-Teacher Association is one of the 
means of uniting all families, parents, children and 
teacher. We are able to do so much more by 
working together. A teacher is unable to do her 
best for people unless she meets them personally 
and they together keep “posted” on the affairs 
of the school. It is a pleasure for all to gather 
together, knowing that besides having good whole- 
some entertainment we also have a means of 
doing good which is far reaching. I have also 
observed that the school is not all that is helped 
by the Parent-Teacher Association. It is also 
the means of people doing for each other—in 
other words, making a community of real 
neighbors. 

“I sincerely hope that the founders of this 
Parent-Teacher Association realize the happiness 
and help that this organization has given. Still 
more—with such a past, doesn’t the future look 
comfortingly bright?” 








